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Statement of Purpose 


The Overseas Mission Society is an association of Episco- 
palians, lay and clergy, devoted to the furtherance of the mis- 
sionary spirit of the Church in our time. 


We realize that the outreach of the Church is of the es- 
sence of the Christian religion. We believe that the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit is the rightful inheritance of all mankind 
and should be shared with all, particularly in such times as 
these when world tensions are acute. 


Out of a zeal for the mission of the Church, the Society 
endeavors to share with its members and with the Church at 
large knowledge of the present state of the mission and to en- 
courage new methods for promoting greater missionary en- 
thusiasm, information, and service. | 


Our hope is that more intelligent prayer, constructive 
thought, adequate reporting, responsible stewardship, and 
aggressive strategy will uphold and encourage workers in the 
field, support the National Council’s Overseas Department and 
lend new force to the missionary task of the Church. 


Membership in the Society ($5 a year) includes subscription to the Re- 
view, Communique, the CMS Newsletter and the SPG Oversea News. 
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Editorial: He For Whom We Wai 
(Reflections at Whitsuntide, 1961) we 


Perfervid exchanges thunder overhead these days, shaking our founda- 
tions: What Not To Say About God, How Not To Unite Christians, and What 
We Should Not Have Been Doing But Did. In the midst of it all, one needs 
to withdraw now and again for simple prayer and a look down on the whole 
scene as it were from a point of silence. 


From every full joining of issues on what we should do and how we 
should speak, at least one puzzling and opaque fact seems to emerge: The 
top experts disagree. Those who know most are (generally, though not con- 
sistently within the canons of gentlemanly debate) at opposite poles. Not 
only in matters of procedure and method, but so often also in basic data, 
historical consensus, “facts,” those who we wish could agree because they 
know so much more than we do, do not. 


It is said at the same time and by equally excellent 
authorities that-the theological formulas of the IVth century 
are (a) in desperate need of restatement, and (b) forever 
suitable as common ground for Christian agreement; 


It is said at the same time and. by equally excellent 
authorities that Apostolic Succession — in the special sense 
of hands touching men to transmit status, validity and powers 
—is (a) absolutely essential to the Church, and (b) a good, 
practical symbol for sustaining the Church, but not neces- 
sary, and impossible either wholly to prove or disprove as 
having unbroken historical precedent; 

It is said at the same time and by equally excellent 
authorities that the foreign (read, in our case, western”) 
flavor, form and formulas through which we have done and 
shall always to some degree do our missionary work are 
(a) all but fatal to the universality of the Gospel since the 
mission must quickly become wholly indigenous, and 
(b) per se the most concrete possible witnesses to it, for 
since the Faith first moved out of Palestine it has every- 
where been a radically foreign import—to indigenize which 
completely would be fatal to revealed doctrine and practice. 


It is true that this set of illustrations begs the question of these “equally 
excellent authorities,” and, that they do not here do justice either to the rival 
positions themselves or to the elusive and educated concessions which partic- 
ular exponents of each might make to his opposite. Whatever the documen- 
tation, nevertheless, the situation is, in its total effect among us, subtly 
numbing, to say the least. Below the empyrean heights of those whose 
knowledge entitles their disagreements to some respect, we whom they teach 
go to our meetings, read their books, pick up their opinions and relay them 
in writing, whispers or shouts to each other and the generation coming on. 
And all the while a haunting thought steals in and will not be exorcized: 
If those who know most are thus divided, how are we precisely to interpret 
and take any valuable part in the current debates of the Church? 
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So to a further thought. By no means planning to give up the search, 
the querying, the longing for certainty, we wonder if it could be that all this 
altercation does not really spring from disagreements about Right and Wrong, 
Truth and Error. Might it be that what is in fact taking place is that different 
kinds of human raw material—Savers and Spenders—are finding expression 
through two opposing motivations — Preservation and Outreach? Besides 
the ostensible quest for truth, at a deeper level is not what really tyanspires 
here a meeting of two kinds of people — some so constructed that they seek 
to hold, safeguard and keep, others to extend, share and bring in? 


If this be true enough about us all to be worthy of some note, a patch- 
work of thoughts seem to follow. 


In such debates about heresy, unity and planning, we are not so much 
struggling to find The Right Word or Way (already devised by God and 
waiting to be discovered) as participating in an ever-rolling tidal meeting 
of forces within persons and societies of which the shapes of history are 
sculptured. Each of these impulses is necessary to the other and neither 
may be permitted to prevail. All serious debate among Christians about 
communication, sociality ond polity will, at the root, consist not so much of 
a struggle for enlightenment as a collision of this complementary dyramic 
from which all human enterprise derives its vitality. Thus, the essence of all 
the arguments may be distilled out of their myriad variations simply into the 
charge "Why preserve anything except to share it?”, and the reply “If you've 
got nothing, what can you give away?”. What, then, do these divisions of 
churchmanship and alignments for special causes reveal about us? At best, 
that we have chosen a preferred faction whose leadership we have come to 
trust for reasons other than their proximity to truth; at worst, that we are re- - 
acting to our own whimsey. The debates are not getting us closer to some 
fixed point of truth so much as allowing expression, through these current 
crises and tensions, for Evangelization and Training, Exploration ond Curator- 
ship, Mission and Nurture, Outreach and Preservation. 


~ So all this disagreement is not because of ignorance, ill-will or partner- 
ship, but because life is complex, dialectical—and we are all frail and half- 
blind. This is part of what it means to be humam, set in the midst of existence 
as it has come to be. And if-this seems to some like a counsel of surrender 
to complete relativism, or an invitation to become permanent agnostics, for- 
sake all masters ond be quit of our studies, the answer is that in the service 
of a God Who made minds, this can never be. Yet at least one unsettling 
conclusion cannot be evaded by those who dare to keep on thinking, namely: 
Total reconciliation at the level of debate will simply never come. 


"If the blessed Mother was not virgin, we have no Catholic Faith,” vs.,, 
“Her virginity makes little or no difference to the basic faith of! 
Christians”; | 

“The irregularities of South India mean Anglicans are committing sui- 

cide and have compromised Catholic Truth”, vs., 
“South India is the Holy Spirit's greatest break-through since th 
Reformation”; . - 

“Independent status is the goal of all missionary strategy and the answer 

to our present confusions,” vs., | 
“There will always be the need for some kind of close iterdopethl 
ence between the sending and receiving churches.” 
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The conflict is unavoidable, irresolvable and endless! 


Could it be that we really are being driven by all this to love one 
another? The raw indelibility of divergent motivations in people and the 
unsuppressible suspicion that peace ccmnot come at the level of dispute may 
just be evidence of that process of redemption through frustration by which 
God is operating. When we are most studiously convinced, at our humanly 
earnest best, we Christians, for all our unity in Christ, find ourselves still in 
the roiling crucibles of heated conflict. But it may be here, perhaps here 
especially, that we can find what Agape, Christlike Love, is all about. 


Then one timidly dreams of the future: Just how will the fearful and 
sovereign Love of God be breaking through upon us—as most surely it will? 


If the condition of the world remains such that we, resting on our com- 
forts, are therefore able to afford the assumption that the Kingdom comes by 
disputation, there will probably be a series of brawling,divorce-court schisms, 
ond in our enfeeblement by legislated divisions we shall find God doing His 
real work elsewhere—nurturing the persons and social patterns which train 
creaturehood towards Love. When Christiams go on meeting predominantly 
mind to mind, tongue to tongue, refining their divisions by definitions because 
no greater kind of enterprise diverts them, Love will be stirring far off among 
some new Gentiles who shall “come from the East and from the West.” 


But then perhaps God has another way and a terrible one, the way of 
cataclysm. One does not passionately debate the inner architecture of the 
Trinity on death marches or in a Buchenwald, or stumbling about a fused-sand 
Sahara that once was Chicago. Such times are for agreement in other 
dimensions of human meeting, — for the prison Sacrament in the hollowed- 
out heel, for the sacrificial fellowship in sheer survival that must live with 
doctrine writ large and know God best in the untranslated act. As millions 
have testified over the eras of the people of God, unity in the Lord can best 
be known beyond the dump heaps of our idols, beyond tombs in which 
definitional rivalries have been shattered and buried. 


So the very interminableness of our altercations may be teaching us 
again that our sufficiency is of God, not of ourselves. Perhaps, as we reflect 
upon our case, we may be learning, by crises that come in modern idiom, 
that the most important factor in God's dealing with us is that He is One for 
Whom we must wait. In this we may be discovering for our time what so 
often ig omitted, or artificially imported into our missionary thinking — the 
reality of God's “Last Things,” Eschatology. In the holy book, the Church 
appears to be a community which is fervently, confidently busy—but without 
much expectation of the kind of success one reports to The Annual Meeting. 
Our earliest fathers were wholly engaged in their affairs, and yet, in a kind 
of subliminal serenity, waiting. What would one say was necessary for this? 
A miracle, contradicting every human patten known? The presence and 
power of the Spirit? 

To those who will (of course) say that this is cynical, gloomy, pessimistic, 
we can only reply quietly that it is not so. For it is not Fate for which we 
wait with folded hands and anxious glances, but the loving Lord — Whose 
mission we will persevere in trying to serve with all proper energy and art 
and humble trust, believing above everything that in His scarred hands and 
good time, all will be well. G.F.T. 


ce 
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I Believe in the Holy Ghost 


This. article does not set out to be 
a treatise on the nature of the Holy 
Spirit. It is more concerned with 
bringing Him from the more remote 
shelves of theological libraries to the 
sphere of practical politics. He was 
on everyday factor in the lives of 
Christians long before He was a sub- 
ject for metaphysical speculation. 
Those of us who ache for “something 
to be done” about the Church need 
to consider putting ourselves in the 
hands of the Holy Spirit so that He 
can take action through us. This 
would at least save time; His will 
prevails in the end but it can be held 
up by the wrong things being done 
by well-meaning people or by the 
right things being done at the wrong 
time or in the wrong way. 

There would seem to be five pointers 
to those who would practise finding 
the will of the Holy Spirit—and it is 
on art that has to be practised by 
trial and error in this imperfect world 
by us sinners: 

1. It is a@ corporate activity. The 
Holy Spirit dwells in the Church and, 
while He speaks through individuals, 
His power can only flow freely when 
Christians are “with one accord in 
one place.” It is worth re-reading the 
Acts of the Apostles if we need to be 
convinced of this. There must be 
ways found for Christians to seek His 
will together, to give themselves a 
chance of arriving at a common mind 
with others who share their concern 
for any particular situation, parochial, 
vocational or over some aspect of 
the Church's life. 


2. There must be the discipline of 
listening. Together, in corporate si- 
lence, a few Christians, who are re- 
sponsible for a particular piece of 
work, keep silence for a space. They 
are very unlikely to be vouchsafed 
a shining, perfect solution to every- 


thing while on their knees, but they 
have the assurance that the Lord is 
with them, the two or three gathered 
together. It might be more produc- 
tive than Church meetings that begin 
with the collect for Whit Sunday and 
then rush on with everyone plunging 
into the defence of his prejudices or 
the riding of his pet hobby-horses. 


3. There shculd be a corporate 
searching of the scriptures against a 
background of particular problems or 
a given situation. This will supply 
the signposts to sort out the essentials 
from the inessentials and held to get 
priorities right. 

4. The corporate mind of the 
Church can only be arrived at with 
each member bringing his intelli- 
gence and experience to bear on the 
issues before it. At a time when the 
nature of small groups is being ex- 
plored in many fields, the Church is 
too often content to carry on doing 
things because the parson says so. 
The intellectual should be made to 
make his approach to any matter 
clear to the less coherent person, who 
is equally a member of the body. The 
devout can enrich the actions of the 
practical. The reformer can'stir the | 
conscience of the placid. Each con- - 
tribution is of equal value in arriving » 
at the common mind on any matter: 
or deciding on a course of action. 

5. The members of any group of : 
people which is trying to behave as 
the Church should be committed to 
this way of doing things. When a 
decision has been made, each mem-| 
ber should be convinced that it is the 
work of the Holy Spirit showing the 
next step ahead, and must be obe- 
dient to it, even though it may not be 
according to his own inclination .and | 
interests. Faithfulness to what is to 
be done shows that the Church means 
business. 
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This sort of thing may sound cum- 
bersome and complicated, but those 


who ‘have practised it testify that it » 


becomes a liberation over the years. 
It is possible to exchange the cry, “I 


would do what is right if only I knew 


to fit people’s real attitudes, read: 

“T believe in the Holy Ghost, a use- 
ful device to underline anything I 
want to get done, and showing: _Him- 
self on rare occasions such as bap- 
tism, confirmation and the ordination 


what it was,” to “This is what we 
must try to do.” Seeking to know 
and to do God‘s will within a small 
group of believers can spill over into 
all one’s activities. Guidance is no 
longer a rude word applied to those 
who take a mechanical view of the 
thing, like working a spiritual elec- 
tronic brain, but becomes a real 
source of energy. Something of the 
sort ought to happen if we are hon- 
est. The Creed only too often should, 


of priests, when He is somehow con- 
nected with the bishop,” 
instead of: : 


"I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of Life, Who proceed- 
eth from the Father and the Son, Who 
with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified.” 


(Olive Parker, in “Prism”, 
an Anglican monthly) 


It means that we stake all on the belief that when men tum to 
God through Jesus Christ in faith and are incorporated through bap- 

_ tism and the Lord’s Supper into the Body of Christ, the Holy Spirit 
is able to furnish them with the gifts that they need for their growth 
in grace and for their witness and service in the world. And that 
means relying from the very beginning upon the leadership and 
upon the gifts (which may be quite different from what we expect) 
which God Himself furnishes through the Holy Spirit among the new 
converts, even if they be very simple illiterate men and women. 


(Lesslie Newbigin) 


We ought not to think of the world revolution now proceeding in 
the political, social and economic fields as an enemy of the mission 
but as a revelation of God's hand in the life of his world. The Chris- 


tian mission has the clue to the answer to the questions which men 
ask about our bewildering world. 
(Cecil Northcott) 
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“When I Became a Christian” 


My parents were pagans when I became a Christian, but later in 1943 my 
mother, too, was converted. I became interested in Christianity in 1924 and 
was baptized in 1926 in my home Church at Kabete. 

I praise the Lord for His salvation which He revealed to be in 1946 when 
He showed me how great His love for me is. He showed me that from my 
heart proceed evil thoughts, pride, adultery and many other sins, and that a 
person with such a heart cannot enter His Kingdom, no matter how good 
his works—even if done for the Church. That is where I learnt that my Chris- 
tinity was not good enough. I praised Jesus very much for I realized He 
was a man like me, and that no evil can enter where He lives. I realized that 
unless I accepted Him who was sent from God, I could not enter the Kingdom 
of God. I accepted Jesus and was saved. 

For 16 years I had not paid my tax and I had stolen from a certain company 
in 1942 and from the Railways Department where I worked and from an Asian 
shopkeeper in 1933. I resolved to confess and pay back those things. I was 
ready to accept any consequences as a result of this act because I knew what- 
ever came it would be nothing in comparison with my Saviour's suffering and 
shameful death. 

I decided to do away with sin and I went to the cross where I found Jesus 
who told me ‘Thy sins are forgiven, go and sin no more.’ (St. John 8:11). 

I praised the Lord very much, for this forgiveness. Satan put fear in my 
heart that confession would send me to jail because there was so much to 
confess, but the Lord taught me that imprisonment, fine or forgiveness were all 
xis Praise be the Lord for He assured me that all things are possible with 

im. 

I saw all the people to whom I was in debt. I saw my fellow drunkards 
and told them how I had met the Lord and how He had given me great wealth . 
of Life Eternal, and how the Lord had told me to tell others that it is only the 
Lord who gives perfect peace of heart and Everlasting life. 

In 1958, the Lord sent me to work for Him with the Church Army. I was. 
later Commissioned by the Bishop of Mombasa and now I have attained the | 
rank of Captain. 

So I praise the Lord who protects all, young and old, and he never forsakes : 
his own. It is for all us Christians to choose Him alone. He is our Free Gift : 
from God. This is what I tell every Christian who lives with a hope of enter-: 
ing the Heavenly Kingdom. 


(Captain Junius Kimaru, Church Army, is at present working at St. John’s 
Church, Pumwani, Nairobi. Quoted from “The Rock,’ a journal 
of Christian opinion in Kenya) 


This was the fulness of time, when Christ Jesus did come, that the 
Messiah should come. 

It was so to the Jews, and it was so to the Gentiles too . . . Christ 
hath excommunicated no nation, no country, no house, no man; He 
gives none of His ministers leave to say to any man, thou art not 
redeemed; He gives no wounded nor afflicted conscience leave to 
say to itself — ‘I am not redeemed’. 

(John Donne) 
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The Builders of Bridges 


“Here then is the service we must render: the building 
of bridges over and through time between men, groups 
and movements — regardless of the kind of contact 
required by the confrontation.” 


Is the relationship of Christian 
thought to modern thought one of 
conflict, watchful attention, dia- 
logue, or creative communion? 


HEER.—Christian spirituality, if it 
is truly animated by faith, is capable 
of assimilating elements of all the 
intellectual currents of our time. 
There are discussions and dialogues 
yet to come which will be quite fer- 


The depth and range of this inter- 
view, the prophetic and irenic quality 
of its spokesmen, and its relevance in 
the non-Roman community, will have 
to be judged by the reader for him- 
self. Here, it scems, the finest wis- 
dom of contemporary Roman Catholic 
scholarship and commentary meets 
the age in which God has placed us 
ali—and we find together that the 
Lord is among us and that we are 
one , .. Reprinted by kind permis- 
sion of “Cross Currents (a Quarterly 
published m1 West Nyack, N.Y.), this 
article consists of a major portion of 
a discussion between two distin- 
guished Christians who are disciplined 
in @ theological reading of history. 
Father M. D. Chenu was rector of the 
Dominican house of studies at Saul- 
choir for ten years and lectured on 
the history of religious thought im the 
AlIth and XIIth centuries at the 
Ecoles des Hautes Etudes. Father 
Friedrich Heer has published books 
on the Holy Roman Empire and Huro- 
pean Catholicism, taught the course 
in western spiritual history at the 
University of Vienna, and was editor 
of the Viennese weekly “Die Furche.” 


tile for Christianity, since the health 
of Christianity needs such things in 
much the same way that the human 
body needs vitamins for its health. 
Through its contacts with the many- 
faceted Gnosis of antiquity, the 
Church was able to draw off the 
riches of Greek, Germanic, Latin, Cel- 
tic and Oriental spirituality. 

The new forms of this vital dia- 
logue, understood as a life process, 
have as yet neither been worked out 
or experienced. These forms, what- 
ever their outcome, are as yet only in 
their initial stages. : 

Christianity’s relationship with con- 
temporary thought is a varied one: 
it is at once a relationship of watchful 
attention, of dialogue, and of creative 
communion. Whatever conflict there 
is can be overcome only through 
coliaboration. 

The Christian must give many con- 
ditional ‘ayes’ and “nays” to those 
of his brethren who are of another 
mind. To be able to say “no” to 
those who do not think as he does, 
the Christian must first love them 
with a love that is pure, he must en- 
ter into a relationship of mutual help 
and collaboration—in short, into a 
true Christian brotherhood with them. 
If this is lacking, the Christian ‘’no”’ 
can never really touch the mind or 
the person of his partner. At this 
point certain of St. Thomas's prin- 
ciples, in new garb, may be relevant: 
the Christian, before passing judg- 
ment, must first understand, under- 
stend, understand! He must leam 
to recognize the reality of the world. 
He must begin to know and under- 
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stand attitudes, mentalities and facts 
which are alien to his thinking. These 
are the things the Christian must do 
before engaging in any attempt at 


explanation or dialogue, or any other: 


kind of loving but firm encounter be- 
tween two minds. 

Many Christian polemicists who 
imagine themselves capable of 
parading about in a bear’s skin (that 
is, in some sense, the skin of the dia- 
lectical materialist), show up in this 
garb at intellectual cocktail parties; 
but in fact they have not yet seen the 
bear. In this way some “Christian 
polemicists” of our day involve them- 
selves in a struggle against non- 
Christian thought, a struggle which is 
both sterile and illusory. 


‘A DIALOGUE OF OPPOSITION 


The various postures of contradic- 
tion Cas distinct from total hostility) 
—opposition, dialogue, discussion 
with the enemy—are closely related 
to each other. The Christian has the 
duty, as well as the opportunity, of 
freeing the God-created nucleus 
which stands at the center of non- 
Christian thought and of diverting 
this hard core from its harmful de- 
velopments. But the Christian can 
do this only if, believing and trusting 
profoundly in God, he is persuaded 
that no important body of thought is 
essentially evil, diabolical or damned. 

Here we can distinguish different 
kinds of minds within Christianity to- 
day, just as we can in the thirteenth 
century, when the Franciscans and 
the Augustinians fiercely opposed St. 
Thomas on the grounds that he was 
willing to come to terms with non- 
Christian minds — Persian, Eastern, 
Islamic, atheist. "Sic et non”: the 
new forms of “yes” and “no,” under 
the triple aspect of "co-existence — 
collaboration—opposition,” have still 
to be worked out experimentally 
through suffering. The spirit, after 
all, is fire rather than paper: he, who 
dares to approach the fire of the 


spirit delivers himself over to the 
flames which will consume him. And 
these internal fires must not be re- 
placed by the external fires of an 


inquisition nor by any definitive con- 


demnation. 


Do you think that Christians are 
ready for such a dialogue? 


CHENU.—We must think here not 
only of a specially qualified elite. In 
France and elsewhere an effective 
reversal of spiritual attitudes and 
mentalities is taking place, a reversal 
which has been brought about by 
means of various movements of 
thought and action within the Chris- 
tian community. Within a perspec- 
tive commonly referred to as “mis- 
sionary,” it has been firmly estab- 
lished that the Christian must be in 
the world, that the Church itself, al- 
though it is divine, can achieve its 
self-determination only with reference 
to the world to which it has been 
sent, the world in which it must im- 
plant its rocts, and this regardless of 
what judgments are _ ultimately 
passed on this world. I take the word 
“judgment” here in its evangelical 
sense: severity accompanied by in- 
telligence. 

THE END OF THE AGE OF 
CONSTANTINE 

Christians will thereby be led to 
withdraw from a certain type of 
Christendom which I would refer to 
as “Constantinian Christianity,” a 
Christianity which is bound up with 
on entire cycle of civilization whose 
geographical surface was made up 
of the countries bordering the Medi- 
terranean and whose prototype was 
the Emperor Constantine, he who 
cloaked the Christian religion in his 
own imperial authority. But after all 
sorts of avatars, the longest of which 
was that of the Holy Roman Empire, 
this type of rapport between the 
Church and a specific cultural, poli- 
tical, social statute of humanity is 
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from now on a thing of the past. 
Christianity’s relationship to a world 
which is completely different from 
that of Constantine must be profound- 
ly re-thought. Despite the persistence 
of certain myths, medieval Christen- 
dom is, from this point of view, obso- 
lete. 

In this vast perspective the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation — which, 
we are told, gave birth to the modern 
worid—are themselves seen as mere- 
ly episodes. The revolution through 
which we are living today has a 
breadth and a fullness including the 
geographical — quite different from 
the already ambiguous stirrings and 
agitations of the sixteenth century. 
We are passing from the European 
continent into the entire planet, with 
its rapid growth of population, its di- 
versity of civilizations, its totally un- 
foreseen kinds cf human behavior. 
The very posture of Christianity is be- 
ing culturally and geographically 
modified. 

THE CONDITIONS FOR DIALOGUE 

In the face of this novel situation 
there are, in effect, four attitudes 
available to the Christion. The ’’Con- 
stoentinion” Christion is inclined on 
the whole toward on attitude of ccn- 
flict. He sees the deficiencies of this 
new world and he sees them accur- 
ately, but he uses them as an excuse 
to tum his back on the great. aspira- 
tions of this century. Others are 
more curious, and remain in an atti- 


tude of expectation, sympathetic yet 
reserved, in watchful attention. As 
for the evangelical type of Christian, 
he is inclined to enter into a dialogue 
with the new man. He adopts this 
attitude, not only for reasons of tem- 
perament, but also out of faithfulness 
to the Gospel, or more precisely to 
the mystical implication of the In- 
carnation which he applies to twen- 
tieth century humanity. There re- 
mains now only what has been called 
here the attitude of “creative com- 
munion.” The Christian who would 
go so far as that would, it seems to 
me, be presuming too much about 
the future. For the interior powers 
of contemporary humanity are stil 
too ambiguous to allow our imme- 
diate participation in their effort. But 
dialogue allows and even presup- 
poses the critical spirit, and here and 
there we see certain men entering 
into the dialogue, men whose intrepid 
faith place them beyond suspicion. 
Among several examples I can think 
of is La Pira’s recent trip to Russia, 
where his attitude was one of bold 
ond ingenuous fearlessness. 
A PERFECT OPENNESS 

This dialogue, surrounded as it is 
by ambiguities, must be entered into 
with a perfect openness; if this were 
lacking the participants would not 
only fail in their obligations to ab- 
stract truth, but also in their cbliga- 
tions to each other. And there will 


(Continued on p. 39) 


"I foresee a terrible breaking down of notions, opinions, even of |! 
most precious beliefs, an overthrow of what we call our religion— 
a convulsion far greater than that of the sixteenth century—in our 
way to reformation and unity. Yet there is One who stands when 
human systems fall, and who is apprehended most vividly when we 
recognize the fallibility of our systems: When all schemes of hu- 
mom policy crack and crumble; when we discover the utter weakness 
of the leaders and teachers we have trusted most; when we begin to 
suspect that the world is given over to the spirit of murder and lies; 
He says to us, ‘The foundations of the universe are not built on rot- 
tenness; whatever fades and perishes, I AM.’” 


(F. D. Maurice) 
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He Kept His Vow 


This is the story of a man who went half way round the world to keep a 
vow. His name? It doesn’t really matter. People call him “Barbarossa 
because of a flaming red beard and a head as bald as an egg. 

During the last war, in the midst of heavy artillery fire, this Barbarossa 
from England vowed that, if God spared his life, he would retum some day 
to India to work among the Muslims, whom he had grown to admire for 
their stubborn will. 

Barbarossa took up residence in the midst of a strict orthodox group of 
Muslims. He tried as far as he could to dress as they did and eat their food. 
Each day he visited their part of town and spoke in the busy market place. 
One day an angry shopkeeper spat in his face and called him a “heathen 
pig.” Barbarossa wiped his face, smiled and quietly walked away. 

Day after day Barbarossa continued to go about these people, distributing 
Bibles and tracts wherever he could. Eventually the Muslim priests in the 
vicinity protested to the authorities. They charged that this intruder was a 
public nuisance who was turning Muslims away from the Prophet Mohammed 
to the Prophet Jesus. The people now began to jeer and interrupt Barbarossa 
when he tried to speak in the center of the crowded bazaar. So, lifting a 
hand, he cried: “Please hear me just once more! Listen, and I promise I 
shall leave.” 

As he stood there in the middle of the square, he suddenly pulled off his 
turban. The blazing sun seemed to reflect its rays from his bald head as 
from a sparkling mirror. 

“Look,” he continued, rubbing his smooth head, “God has given me a 
natural bald head, but your priests must shave their heads. Neither has 
Allah given them natural red beards; they must dye their beards. But see 
what a thick red beard God has given to me! Although I am no longer per- 
mitted to speak to you here in the market place, be assured that I shall re- 
member you and continue to pray for you, commending you to the Great 
Prophet Jesus, who can enable you to love as victoriously as He loved. If 
you need me in any way, come to me. You know where I live.” 

By this time the crowd started to laugh. But there was one in that crowd 
who was strangely moved. It was the man who had spat in Barbarossa’s 
face. Late that night he went to Barbarossa’s room and apologized. 

“Now,” said the Muslim, “I am ready to know more about the Prophet 
Jesus, who can make love possible. Somehow I always felt that people wrote 
about love in books because that is the only place it can exist.” 

The last time Barbarossa was seen, he was making his way toward the 
border of Kashmir, intent on keeping his vow. 


(Blaise Levai in the American Bible Society “Record”) 


“To the White Man” 
Do to us what you will 
And we will still love you; 
| But be assured — 
That we will wear you down 
H With our capacity to suffer... 
| (Martin Luther King) 
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Needed: Lay Shepherds 


H. Boone Porter, Jr. 


The life and work of the Church is 
not only what happens in the church 
building or in the priest's office. The 
life and work of the Church is in fact 
carried on in the daily actions, 
thoughts, and prayers of all its mem- 
bers, clergy and laity, men, and wo- 
men, young and old. 


Traveling through the Philippines, 
I was much struck by the fact that 
even in remote barrios, far from ony 
organized parish, there would be fam- 
ilies who were “Independientes,” 
members of the “Aglipagan,” or 
Philippine Independent Church. It is 
not so often spoken of, but it ap- 
peared to me that the membership of 
the Episcopal Church in the Philip- 
pines is also scattered far beyond the 
reach of the Church’s organization. In 
both Churches, there is evidently an 
ability in the laity to carry their faith 
beyond the limits of the areas where 
the Church has its regular ministry 
and worship. Now here is the ques- 
tion: is this a good thing? or it is a 
bad thing? 

Certainly we do feel sorry about 
those thousands of people who live in 
isolated barrios where they cannot 
regularly receive the Holy Sacra- 
ments. Certainly we are sad that 


“The growth of the Church must in 
fact be largely accomplished by the 
action of the laity.’ The Rev. Dr. 
Porter has recently returned from 
far travels in which he found amply 
documented in our mission fields this 
theme—long persuasively presented in 
his teachings over the years. He is 
professor of Liturgics at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York 
City. This article was first published 
in the Philippine Independent Church’s 
“Christian Register.” 


our Churches have not had enough 
priests or enough money to set up 
parishes in all of these places where 
our people live. Yet we must be 
very glad that our people do remain 
loyal to their faith, even when they 
are lonely and unshepherded.. We 
must be grateful that they are able to 
pass their religion on to their children. 
We must pray that laypeople, by 
Christion words and actions, will con- 
tinue to win others to this faith. 

I feel that this is an important mat- 
ter both in the Philippines and in 
America, and also in many other 
places. Today we are very interested 
in the education and training of 
young men for the priesthood. This 
is certainly of the utmost value and 
importance, and we must have more 
money for this sacred purpose. But 
within the lifetime of cur present gen- 
eration, we can hardly expect to 
train enough priests to fulfill the en- 
tire neds of our people. What then 
are we to do? Is the spread of the 
Gospel to be stopped until we can 
catch up with the number of priests? 
Are our people to stop having chil- 
dren until the time comes when there 
are enough priests to minister to 
them? Are our people to stop bear- 
ing witness to Christ and to stop 
bringing their friends into the Church? 

This problem must be faced. The 
Church camnot live except by grow- 
ing. This growth must in fact be 
largely accomplished by the action 
of the laity. It seems then that we 
have no choice but to train intelligent 
and responsible lay people to provide 
leadership ond guidance in places 
where it is so much needed. They 
can do it, and by God's help I believe 
they will do it. Our new priests, fur- 
thermore, can and must be trained to 
encourage lay leadership and to co- 
operate effectively with lay action. 
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Since it directly concerns the laity it 
would seem reasonable for our 
bishops and priests to put the problem 
before lay men and women to talk 
about, think about, and pray about. 

At the same time, nevertheless, 
our Catholic religion does require the 
ministrations of ordained clergy. 
There are many small barrios in the 
Philippines (as in America and in 
many other countries) which cannot 
support a priest, nor do they have 
among their residents educated men 
who are qualified for ordination to 
the priesthood. What can be done? 
Many Anglicons believe that one so- 
lution may be to take some older man 
in such a place, who is recognized as 
a trustworthy Christian leader by his 
friends and neighbors, and to have 
the bishop ordain him to be a deacon. 
Such a man could then continue to 
earn his living in the place where he 
had always lived, but as a deacon he 
could administer Baptism and certain 
other rites of the Church, and he 
could gather the people to pray and 
hear the Bible every Sunday. This 


would provide regular worship and 
religious leadership in places that can 
only have a priest visit them once or 
twice a year. Perhaps other ways of 
meeting these difficulties can also be 
thought of. In any case, however, 
we must not close our eyes to this 
pressing problem. 

Well selected and well trained 
priests are essential to the life of 
the Church, ond we must be willing 
to offer the money to train and sup- 
port them. At the same time, we must 
provide for those hundreds of barrios 
which cannot hope to have their own 
priest during the lifetime of those 
who are now there. We must also 
think of those thousands of other plac- 
es where our people can carry the 
faith, and will carry it, if only the 
Church con give them leadership. 
The Church must show that it is in 
fact making practical arrangements 
to care for the souls of people in such 
places. This, is in the humble opin- 
ion of the present writer, is a most 
important question facing us at the 
present time. (End) 


Much will depend on the laity within industry and the social serv- 


ices, ond in their relationship with men of faiths other than Christian- 
ity. A new generation of laymen within the life of the Christian 
church could mean a whole army of Christion witnesses trained and 
dedicated, able to speak the Christian language and to give an intelli- 
gent account of the faith within them. It could mean immense new 
companies of men and women committed to the Christian faith out- 
side the four walls of the building they worship in, and able to ad- 
vance the mission of the church in their chosen callings within 
industry, the professions and business. It could mean a transforma- 
tion in the customary conception of the laity as helpers to the clergy 
into a recognition of the laity as having a ministry as holy and pro- 
phetic and missionary as that of the ordained ministry itself. 
(Cecil Northcott) 
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What Happened at Strasbourg? 


(I) 


This conference may came to be 
seen as marking a new stage in the 
development of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, a stage that can best be 
summed up by saying that our mis- 
sion will henceforth be defined in 
terms of the world with which that 
mission is concerned. It is not too 
misleading to say that the founding 
fathers of the Ecumenical Movement 
were impelled by a missionary vision 
defined by the Gospel, which they 
as individuals had to carry to other 
individuals throughcut the world who 
did not know its glorious benefits. 
Later, perhaps in the period between 
the wars, this missionary vision gave 
place to one defined above all by the 
Church as a corporate body, the body 
of Christ, carrying out His tasks 
wherever it was set. From this de 
rives talk of foreign missions in terms 
of missionaries going from one church 
to another to help in the Church’s to- 
tal task. Now we can see ourselves 
coming to this third stage, and I be- 
lieve Strasbourg was one of the first 
occasions where this became explicit 


In July, 1960, the World Student 
Christian Federation gathered 450 
participants from over 80 countries 
ana from the whole spectrum of 
Christendom — including Orthodox, 
Salvation Army, Pax Romana (a Ro- 
man Catholic student group), Copts— 
in @ World Teaching Conference...The 
following articles consist of (1) ea- 
cerpts from areport on the Conference 
to the Church of England’s Overseas 
Council by Martin Conway, Interna- 
tional Secretary of the British Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, here repro- 
duced by kind permission of the Coun- 
cil, and (2) a report by Ann Finkle, 
a@ student in the American delegation. 
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at a major ecumenical conference, 
where our task of mission is seen in 
terms of the world, to which we are 
to go, and in which our Lord is going 
before us. This is, of course, not to 
overlook either Gospel or Church, for 
these remain central realities in the 
Christian mission, but it is to range 
them in a perspective where one 
hopes that false emphases occasioned 
by too much stress of one or other, 
are overcome. 

From the beginning of the Confer- 
ence it was stressed, particularly in 
the lectures of Dr. Niles, that our 
faith depended upon the resurrection 
of the Christ, as a result of which the 
Holy Spirit has preceded us into all 
the world, to prepare the way for the 
explicit recognition of Christ, aroused 
by the mission of the Church. The 
work of the Church is contained with- 
in, and depends on, the far wider 
work of the Spirit. It was noticeable 
how time and time again the Holy 
Spirit was the person of the Trinity 
to whom most attention was given in 
lectures. 

From another angle the earthiness 
of the Christian revelation was 
stressed, especially by Bishop New- 
begin ond Profesor Hoekendijk. The 
latter pointed out that the coming of 
Christ had been a secular event and 
that His coming in their century 
would again be a secular event; 
“Christ and the world are offered to 
us inseparably; we witness to Christ- 
for-the-world.” 

FULFILLMENT BY LISTENING 

This theological understanding was 
taken up in the second week's lec- 
tures, those on different fields of wit- 
ness, by an insistence on listening, on 
the Christian mission coming not pri- 
marily to overthrow some other sys- 
tem, but by fulfilling it—to bring it to 
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the feet of the Christ who had in fact 
been informing it. This was perhaps 
especially noticeable in Kenneth 
Cragg‘s lecture on Islam, but came 
out also in Kathleen Bliss’s descrip- 
tion of the mission to men without 
religion, and in M. M. Thomas's lec- 
ture on the social and political revo- 
lutions of our time. In all this one 
might have felt that the evil aspects 
of the world, which are so stressed in 
the New Testament, had been far too 
much under-played. One could fear 
a too accepting, secularised, activistic 
understanding of mission, but the bal- 
ance was perhaps redressed in a 
fascinating lecture by Hans-Ruedi 
Weber, in which he described the 
lives and thoughts of the two Blum- 
hardts, father ond son, founders of 
Bad Boll, who both insisted on the 
Christian going into the world, to the 
very place of pain and suffering, in 
order that he may confess the victory 
of Christ at the point of most acute 
conflict with the Devil. 


Similarly in a most moving lecture 
by John Deschner on "Christian stu- 
dents and the challenge of our 
times,” it was suggested that there is 
a deep feeling abroad among young 
people today of a vocation to fellow- 
suffering, to being in the middle of 
the confusion and suffering of the 
world, in order that that very sharing 
may come to reveal the Lord who has 
preceded us even there. 


This understanding holds much that 
is truly creative and forward looking 
for our understanding of the Church's 
mission. But we will clearly need 
further, and much more careful ex- 
ploration of at least two topics; first, 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
world, and His relation to the other 
two persons of the Trinity, seen in the 
light of mission. Is there a difference 
between the presence and the work 
in the world of the Spirit and that of 
the risen Christ? How are we to un- 
derstand and make clear the relation 
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between this and the New Testament 
Jesus. Is the Father purely a spec- 
tator of the mission? It may seem 
theologically naive, to try to distin- 
guish the persons of the Trinity, but 
can we afford to refer to them in- 
discriminately? Secondly, must there 
not also be an understanding of the 
world as evil, of the world as the 
sphere that rejects Christ? We are to 
believe that He goes before us into 
all life, but in what sense does He go 
for judgement as well as for righ- 
teousness? Is there a clear principle 
of discrimination in our ambiguous 
world? 

OBEDIENCE OR LIBERATION 

Another main theme that seemed to 
emerge from the lecture series was 
that discipleship should be seen no 
longer in terms of obedience, but as 
liberation. Again this began with 
D. T. Niles, when he insisted that holi- 
ness is not the negative damping 
down of the human personality that 
so many think it, but the restoration 
of the human being to his full powers 
and personality as created in the 
image of God. The Christian is not 
somebody abnormal, as Professor 
Hoekendijk stressed, but someone in 
the process of being restored to nor- 
mality. This was linked with the 
task of mission by Bishop Newbigin 
when he pointed out that the commu- 
nication of the Gospel to others is an 
essential part of cne’s receiving it 
oneself, that the Gospel is only really 
known in the act of communicating 
it. We become disciples as we are 
liberated into mission. 

From another angle this liberation | 
was seen in the lecture by José _ 
Miguez Bonino, who castigated the | 
dullness and pessimism of European 
Christians, pre-occupied with failures 
and problems in the Christian mis- 
sion, and contrasted it with the en- 
thusiasm and joy of Protestants in La- 
tin America, that arose from the cer- 
tainty of the Resurrection and of com- 
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mitment to the triumphant mission of 
the living Christ. This note brought 
us back yet again to the person of 
the Holy Spirit, when several speak- 
ers, among them Kenneth Strachan, 
representing the Conservative Evan- 
gelical wing of the missionary move- 
ment, emphasized that the real ques- 
tion was not, in our day, "Are you a 
Christian?”, but “Are you caught up 
in the ongoing work of the Holy Spirit 
in the world?”. 


This was a conference primarily 
about mission, not missions, as one 
North American 8.C.M. leader thank- 
fully observed, but in it all there was 
a good deal of talk about missions. 
We all noticed a mood of quite cheer- 
ful despair at the institutions of the 
Church. Throughout the conference 
forceful criticisms were being made, 
whether of the European parish struc- 
ture, or of the whole foreign mission- 
ary enterprise of today. Nobody was 
at all satisfied with things as they 
were. Nevertheless this was not 
sheer youthful iconoclasm. Most 
recognised that the Church had to 
have institutions and that these would 
always take some time to catch up 
with the situation of the world. But 
Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft reminded us that 
the Church is to be both the “Pilgrim 
People’—always advancing beyond 
entrenched positions, and the ’Exemp- 
lary Society” — showing forth the 


power of the age to come. All were 
agreed that for the moment our local 
and national churches could very 
hardly be understood in either light. 

In this there was a marked revolt 
against churchiness, and a constant 
emphasis on the Christian being in- 
volved in the ongoing structures and 
procedures of secular life. As in any 
world conference nowadays, the par- 
ticular contemporary problems of in- 
ternational politics played a very 
great role. The African delegations, 
for example, caught the attention of 
the whole conference by their insist- 
ent concentration on developments in 
their own continent. 

EMISSARIES AND PLANTERS 

In the seminars on Church and 
Missions, very soon two quite differ- 
ent conceptions of missionary voca- 
tion came to light: one, of the mis- 
sionary as the representative of one 
church to another, embodying the in- 
ternational and worldwide character 
ef the whole church, and omother, of 
the missionary as analogous to the 
coolie who dug the foundations for 
the Church to be built, then making 
place for another to build it. This 
tied in with another emphasis of D. 
T. Niles where he said that the task 
to which the Church is committed is 
not the finishing but the beginning, 
not the perfecting of human life, as 
that must be the work of the Father, 


We preach Christ not because we have something to share which 
he has done for us; but because he is the Christ who came to do for 
all men all things that they need. 

We preach Christ not because he alone can satisfy the spiritual 
longings of the human heart; but because, being Christ, he alone 
ought to be the heart's deepest longing. 

We preach Christ not because he has commanded us to preach 


the Gospel to all the nations; but because he who has so commanded 
has been declared to be the Christ. 

We preach Christ not because of all the teachers and founders 
of all religions, he is the greatest; but because he is himself the object 
of religion, dependably and unequivocally God's Word to man. 

(D. T. Niles of Ceylon) 
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but the sowing of the seed in ground 
where it has not so far been sown. 
One of the leaders of this seminar 
was Jeon Meyendorff, head of the 
Orthodox Youth Movement, who in- 
sisted that the term ‘Daughter 
Church” was quite unjustifiable, as 
every church, once established, Cand 
there was some argument exactly 
what had to be present for a church 
to be considered established) should 
be ireated as a fully autonomous 
church in its own right. He also 
pointed out that it is in mission that 
any particular conception of the 
Church becomes most unambiguous 
and definite. He pointed out in illus- 
tration, that the urge to the unity of 
the Church had come in the reformed 
churches from those branches of the 
churches in Asia and Africa which 
most clearly saw their life in terms of 
mission, whereas the “home” church- 
es, who had largely lost their zeal for 
mission, remained unmoved by their 
divisions. The Roman Catholic 
Church, on the other hand, was at her 
most rigid and exclusive in Asia and 
Africa, and the urges to openness and 
unity had come from within the set- 


to be not entirely fair to the remark- 
able conjunction, within the church in 
France, of the urge towards reunion 
and the renewal of missionary zeal, 
but is there not here, nevertheless, an 
ecclesiological point of great signifi- 
cance? He also asked what were the 
criteria by which we judged that any 
particular mission belonged to the 
Church; can we recognize every 
single outgoing that calls itself Chris- 
tian as a mission of the Church? If 
we cannot accept either this, or a rig- 
id denominationalism, how are we to 
judge? 

The main thrust of Strasbourg is 
one concerned with the Christian un- 
derstanding of the world to which the 
mission of Christ is directed. In Eur- 
ope this will take the form of an ex- 
amination of secularism as the mode 
and framework of our lives; many at 
Strasbourg were disposed to accept 
this as a positive and creative devel- 
opment, when seen in the light of the 
Christian mission, and we hope that 
studies to follow will not cnly help 
the churches at this end of the world, 
but also those in other continents, as 
the technological tide floods over 


tled churches of Europe. This seems them also. 


(If) 
Strasbourg — 1960 


“The Strasbourg conference's attempt to define the nature and role of the 
Church was largely, I think, a failure. But out of this attempt at definition, 
which included an extensive cnalysis of the Church's present situation, came 
one positive result: a large-scale destruction of complacency and uninformed 
optimism regarding where the Church is and where it is going, and the crea- 
tion of an awareness that our search for ways to renew our life is not an 
interesting ecclesiastical exercise, but a matter of life and death. 

“These are some echoes of that agonizing critical analysis: The church 
in Europe is near to death, cut off, by its preoccupation with the past and its 
emphasis on the ritualistic, ceremonial aspects of the Christian faith, from 
that continent's struggle to adapt to the life and thought of the mid-twentieth 
century. In Africa, the results of European colonial policies and American 
racial distrimination are dealing mortal blows to the young church, which 
must take its share of the bitter resentment against the ‘Christion West’ for 
the Western world’s economic exploitation of, political suppression of, and 
racial discrimination against, the African people. The scandalous division 
of the Christion Church has been perpetuated in Asia, leaving the Christians 
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there unable to present a united front in the struggle with non-Christian faiths. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, the Church is captive, mute, a tiny minority, while 
American Christionity must answer for a vital Christian message obscured 
by preoccupation with church suppers and fund-raising events, and watered 
down to the consistency of advice on competent child-raising and confident 
living. 

“The net result of this continuous, negative evaluation was, for many of 
us, a headlong plunge into hopelessness. Here we are, a fairly representative 
segment of the world-wide Church, painfully aware of our divisions, our fre- 
quent inability to agree among ourselves, and our personal and corporate 
weaknesses. And yet the task of renewal would have to be undertaken by 
ourselves and by others like us. 

“It was at this point in our ‘paralysis of analysis’ that the conception of the 
Church finding its life in the world, a focal point of emphasis in some formal 
presentations and informal discussions, began to make sense. If God is 
really actively present in the world, the world which the Church is called to 
love and serve, then it is only in the very act of loving and serving the world 
that the Church will find its reason for being. The Church's preoccupation with 
its own life has led to a seemingly unbridgeable gulf between what the 
Church is and what it is called to be — the great gulf between the inbred, 
institutionalized Church and the world which it exists to serve. 

“Truly, a revolution is required of us. New structures are needed to bridge 
the gulfs, but no blueprints for them were drawn at Strasbourg. There were 
no formal directives to de-institutionalize the Church, no unanimous resolutions 
to become a pilgrim people, no easy recipes for cooking up new patterns of 
obedience. The real result of the conference could not be read in any official 
consensus report but, for some of us, it consisted of a major change in orienta- 
tion. Whereas we had come prepared to discover the nature of the life and 
mission of the Church through an intensive examination of the Church itself, 
we now found ourselves looking to the world for answers. For if the Stras- 
bourg conference had one central message, it was this: that only when we 
who are the Church are willing to lose our institutional life in love for and 
service to the world, will we discover the nature of our true life, our mission, 
and our Lord.” (End) 


”We can see that the achievement of Church unity involves nothing 
less than a death and rebirth for many forms of church life as we 


have known them. 
(Faith and Order, Scotland, 1960) 
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Theological Education in the Younger 
Churches 


Charles W. Ranson 


CONDITION AND NEEDS 


The condition and the needs of the 
ministry in the so-called ‘Younger 
Churches” in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, can only be understood in 
the light of a realistic picture of the 
life of the Church. In most of those 
countries there is a small but signifi- 
cant group of men who would cam- 
pare not unfavorably with ministers 
of religion in any country. There are 
individuals who would be outstanding 
in any company. But one of the ecu- 
menical illusions of our time is the 
assumption that men like these are 
typical. The rank and file of the 
ministry — the men upon whom the 
weight of pastoral care of the church- 
es rests—are men of very much more 
limited general education and theo- 
logical equipment. Though standards 
have been slowly and steadily rising 
in most countries, the general picture 
today of the Christian ministry in 
most Younger Churches is something 


Charles W. Ranson has been gen- 
eral secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, and is now head- 
ing its Theological Education Fund. 
Thus his work has made him an au- 
thoritative spokesman on theological 
education around the world. This 
article contains excerpts from his 
address to the 1960 biennial meeting 
of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools at Richmond, Virginia; 
the entire address appeared in Bulle- 
tin 24 of that Association. Permis- 
sion to print these excerpts here was 
kindly given by Dr. Ranson and by 
Dr, Charles L. Taylor, director of the 
Association of Theological Schools. 
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like this: 

a) There is qa small minority, in 
some countries quite tiny, in other 
non-existent, of men who have had 
what most of us would regard as an 
adequate training. 

b) The great majority are men who 
have attained no more than a pri- 
mary or secondary education and 
have received, in addition, a very 
limited training in theology. They 
bear, with great devotion and fidelity, 
the burden and heat of the day, but 
if you talk to them, you will find 
among them almost universal and 
sometimes deeply wistful concern that 
their successors shall be given a bet- 
ter opportunity than they have re- 
ceived to equip themselves for the ex- 
acting tasks of the Christian ministry. 

c) The fact of variation in the pro- 
portion of these groups from country 
to country should be bome in mind. 
But I would add that in Africa, the 
continent in which the winds of 
change are blowing with often omi- 
nous violence, the general standards 
of ministerial training are more ele- 
mentary and less adequate thon in 
any other region of the Younger 
Churches. You cannot measure “a 
good minister of Jesus Christ’ by 
academic standards alone. But in 
the momentous changes that are 
sweeping across Africa today, the 
Church clearly needs a ministry more 
adequately equipped, intellectually 
and theologically, to grapple with the 
challenge—stark and uncompromis- 
ing—which the contemporary revolu- 
tion presents to the Christion Faith 
and the Christian community. Small 
wonder is it that many thoughtful 
Christian leaders are convinced that 
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the most strategic need of the Church 
in Africa is the development of theo- 
logical education at the University 
level, wherever that is possible. 


NEGLECT AND FAILURE 


One of the great mysteries of mo- 
dern missionary history is the sad 
record of neglect and failure in the 
field of theological education. This is 
perhaps not quite so mysterious when 
we recall the ragged record of the 
older Christendom throughout the 
centuries in the matter of training the 
pastoral ministry. There are, of 
course, plenty of examples of great 
centres of theological learning and 
enquiry throughout Christian history. 
One thinks of the Catechetical School 
of Alexandria, the work of the mon- 
asteries from the 6th Century on- 
wards, ihe studia generalia of the 
Middle Ages, which mothered the uni- 
versity system and were great cen- 
tres of theological thought. But be- 
fore the 16th Century there is very 
little evidence of sustained or syste- 
matic training for the ordained pas- 
toral ministry. The time of the parish 
clergy did not come till the Refor- 
mation. It was the Council of Trent, 
you remember, that initiated the semi- 
naries for the general training of the 
Roman priesthcod. Protestant church- 
es were likewise concerned with the 
education of the ministry. It was only 
in the 19th Century, however, that 
theological schools, colleges and 
seminaries, as we know them today 
began to take shape, as the normal 
means for the education of the Chris- 
tian ministry. This is true not only 
of North America but of Great Britain 
and the continent. 

Each of these traditions has de- 
veloped its distinctive patterns. All 
of them have in some degree project- 
ed those patterns into the lands of the 
Young Churches, so that today you 
may find, for example, in Japan or 
the Philippines, the image of the U. 
S. Seminary; in India the tradition of 
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the British system of the theological 
college; and in Indonesia, the visible 
marks of the continent influence of 
the Netherlands. But the whole pro- 
cess of developing adequate and 
systematic ministerial training for the 
ministry in the Younger Churches has 
been dilatory, half-hearted and finan- 
cially restricted. 


In 1938, the Madras Conference of 
the International Missionary Council 
declared that the training of the min- 
istry represented “one of the greatest 
weaknesses of the whole Christian 
enterprise.” Despite a quickening of 
interest and zeal over the last twenty 
years, that Madras statement is a 
true assessment of the position today. 
And it is a very grave assessment. 
For here, if anywhere, is the focal 
point of the missionary strategy of 
the Church. Its continued neglect 
may result in disaster. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


There are perhaps a dozen institu- 
tions in the whole of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America which would compare 
favorably with the best to be found 
anywhere. One thinks, for example, 
of the Facultad Evangelica in Buenos 
Aires, of the Divinity School of Doshi- 
sha University of Japan ond the Unit- 
ed Theological College of Bangalore. 

There are, however, in these great 
regions, some 250 non-Roman theo- 
logical schools, colleges and semi- 
naries which are engaged in training 
ordinands. Most of them do heroic 
work, under severe limitations. But 
almost all of them suffer from serious 
weaknesses, which I can do no more 
than mention. 

1) First, let it be said quite frankly 
that there are far too many theologi- 
cal schools in these areas. The result 
is a misuse and wastage of resources, 
already pitiably small. 

2) There is a for wider range of 
united theological training in the 
Younger Churches than there is in 
the older Christendom. I think that 
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without exception those institutions 
which have attained a real measure 
of strength are those in which there 
has been a united pooling of re- 
sources. 

3) Theological institutions, with 
only rare exceptions, suffer from a 
serious shortage of candidates for 
training, There is simply not a suffi- 
cient flow of potential ordinands to 
meet the needs of the growing 
Church. This is at all levels. 

4) The great majority are afflicted 
by the low standards of general edu- 
cation among those who do offer for 
theological training. Very few schools 
con hope to enlist university gradu- 
ates; a larger number can command 
a supply of secondary school boys. 
But the majority still recruit only can- 
didates with primary education. In 
view of the rapidly rising stondards 
of general education this is a very 
serious fact. 

5.) Theological education has been, 
and remains, imitative and often un- 
imaginative. When one thinks of the 
shortage of staff, the surprising thing 
is that it is as good as it is. 


6) There has been a serious fail- 
ure to come to grips with the problem 
of the form of the ministry in relation 
to the needs of the Church. This is 
the most serious result of the process 
of imitation. Curricular reform de 
pends upon much more serious grap- 
pling with the question of the kind of 
ministry which Younger Churches 
need. 

7) Opportunity for reflection on 
these fundamental questions is re- 
stricted by under-stafing ond inade- 
quite resources. Initiative and ex- 
periment are thus hampered. 

8) Finally, a problem that has con- 
tinued to cramp development in theo- 
logical education and runs back into 
the life of the Church is ministerial 
maintenance: the inability of the 
Church to offer even minimum sup- 
port to a trained ministry. This is a 
universal and largely unsolved ques- 
tion in the Younger Churches which 
has inhibited development and points 
urgently to the need for thought and 
experiment both in the form of the 
ministry and the manner of its train- 


(Continued on p. 48) 


Is This A Qualified Missionary? 


“I am a university graduate in philosophy and theology. I have 
many qualifications. I’ve been a preacher with much success, and 
also had some success as a writer. Some say I'm a good organizer. 
I've been a leader most places I've been. I am over 50 years of age. 
I have never preached in one place more than three years. In some 
places I have left town after my work has caused riots and disburb- 
ances. I must admit I have been in jail three or four times, but not 
because of any real wrong-doings. My health is not too good, though 
I still get a great deal done. The churches I have preached in have 
been small, though located in several large cities. I’ve not got along 
too well with religious leaders in towns where I have preached. In 
fact, some have threatened me, and others have even attacked me 
physically. I am not good at keeping records. I have been known 
to forget whom I have baptised. However, if you can use me, I shall 
do my best for you.” 

Should the Church send as a missionary one 
who is a trouble-making, absent minded, ex- 
convict in poor health? Who is this candidate? 


(Meg 49 suv) 
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The Ibero-American: An Image 


Marius Bressoud 


This is a doubly presumptuous ap- 
proach to a difficult and long-stand- 
ing problem. The problem is our 
lack of understanding of the nature, 
the viewpoint, and the thought pro- 
cesses of our Ibero-American neigh- 
bors. It is a particularly serious 
problem today because we Episco- 
palions are making a renewed effort 
to convey our religious faith to them. 
We cannot do this effectively unless 
we have some understanding of how 
they think and why they think as 
they do. If we have this understand- 
ing we can communicate in terms 
which are mutually meaningful. 

Dialogue has become the key word 
and catchword of the day. However 
overused, it expresses the relation- 


As Church people inevitably in- 
volved in mission we are learning to 
listen. In our dealings with foreign- 
ers (and we are growing uneasy 
about that word) we are less satisfied 
both with a superficial, idealistic as- 
sumption that people everywhere are 
the same, and with a haughty as- 
sumption that they must be made 
like ourselves. This double changing 
of outlook no doubt is responsible for 
much of our current uncertainty 
about missionary procedure. But if 
anything is certain in mission thought 
these days it is that as a Church we 
must listen as we never have listened 
before, if we are to avoid endless 
tragic surprises and unwisely spent 
zeal. This article comes from the 
kind of listening we most urgently 
need ... Marius Bressoud is a vestry- 
man, twice and currently deputy to 
General Convention, Church. School 
teacher. His father was Peruvian. 
He himself has lived in Argentina and 
travelled widely m Latin American 
countries. 
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ship we want to establish with Latin 
Americans of Spanish and Portugese 
background. A necessary prelude is 
that each party try to understand the 
background the other brings to the 
dialogue. If, in the light of our at- 
tempt at understanding, initial ap- 
proaches are meaningful and helpful 
to the Ibero-American, we can be 
sure his response will be meaningful 
and helpful to us as well. 

It is a presumptuous approach be- 
cause the Ibero-American cannot be 
neatly isolated for examination. The 
Spanish and Portugese cultural back- 
ground of nineteen of the twenty one 
American republics is fundamental 
but it is by no means the only im- 
portant one. Indian cultural surviv- 
als are particularly important in some 
countries, especially in Mexico, parts 
of Central America and Peru. Afri- 
can survivals are important in others, 
especially in the Caribbean area. 
There are French, Italian, and Orien- 
tal influences. Not to be minimized 
is the extensive, though perhaps shal- 
low (North) American influence. 
Moreover, in the Western Hemisphere 
the Spanish-Portugese thought pat- 
terns have had a development pe- 
culiarly American. In some areas 
the centralized, authoritarian, aristo- 
cratic forces of imperial Spain and 
Portugal encountered centralized, au- 
thoritarian, and aristocratic Indian 
forces. The result was an accentua- 
tion of these characteristics. Let us 
therefore understand the  Ibero- 
American as that man who comes 
from one of the nineteen American 
nations whose cultural background is 
predominantly Iberian, without for- 
getting that there are other cultural 
influences modifying, or strengthen- 
ing its elements. 

The approach is doubly presump- 
tuous because Ibero-Americans do 
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not think alike any more than do 
Americans with on English cultural 
background. Indeed, it is character- 
istic of them that they take particular 
pride in not thinking alike. Simply 
to point out that many hold a par- 
ticular viewpoint is to concede that 
others hold quite different ones. 

Now despite all disclaimers of 
ability accurately to portray our sub- 
ject's mind we must still maintain 
that he projects a definite image. 
Over the years he has demonsirated 
a stance which both the outsider and 
he himself think definable. It is this 
image, however generalized and 
simplified, that we will try to de- 
scribe. 

HISPANIDAD 


An observable fact to those brought 
up in a culture predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon, and who have had some ex- 
perience in Latin America, is that 
the Ibero-American is different. He 
approaches from a different base and 
reaches different conclusions. The 
result is often perplexing or senseless 
to the Anglo-American and he sus- 
pects it reveals inferior training, edu- 
cation or moral stondards. If he re- 
acts by trying to inculcate in his 
southern neighbor his own method 
of reasoning, he succeeds only in 
alienating him or in furnishing him 
with a foundationless framework of 
thought which will collapse at the 
first severe test of its strength. 

Hispanidad — that which is Span- 
ish, or, for our purposes here, that 
which is of the Iberian Peninsula — 
has become a thing disdained or 
ignored in many parts of Latin 
America. However, whether they 
like it or not, Iberian culture and 
thought patterns are so inextricably 
a part of the nineteen republics of 
which we are speaking, that under- 
standing them is essential to our un- 
derstanding of the area. The outside 
observer, coming from another cul- 
tural background, quickly sees the 
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parallels ond the similarities in 
thought between the mother coun- 
tries and their daughter nations in 
this hemisphere. 

The Spanish philosopher Unamuno 
is described by the writer de Madari- 
aga as longing “for character, ex- 
perience, self-expression, individual 
freedom, and creativeness—a yearn- 
ing upward.” This is true Hispanidad. 
It is in this intensity, spontaneity, and 
vigor of the individual spirit, this em- 
phasis on the depth and importance 
of personal contact that we see the 
Ibero-American so accurately reflect 
his Peninsular forebears. 

This high sense of individuality and 
personal freedom presents a curious 
contrast with the (North) American's 
attitude. In our free society we find 
a people with am abiding desire to 
conform. In the autocratic society 
which characterizes most of the other 
American republics we find individ- 
ualism and non-conformity highly 
cherished and actively pursued. 

Another Spanish writer, José Marias, 
says: “The Spaniard has always 
been, and still is, one of the readiest 
of men to stake his life for something. 
Spain's entire history attests it. But 
he has a certain indolence in staking 
anything less than his life.” How 
true this is of the Ibero-American and 
how logically it fits together with his 
concept of individual freedom and 
non-conformity! The whole of Latin 
America today seethes with the ef- 
forts of many men willing to stake 
their lives for causes we may think 
good or bad. Yet, at the same time, 
how unwilling they are to stake some- 


thing less than their lives against | 


petty graft and corruption in many 


areas, how reluctant to assume more | 


modest burdens of effective, local, | 


and routine political action! 


Critic and essayist José Ortega y | 


Gasset well describes the result of 
this emphasis on personal distinction. 
“Pride is our national passion, our 
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cardinal sin. The Spaniard is not 
avaricious like the Frenchman, nor 
sparing of speech and a toper like 
the Briton, nor sensual and histrionic 
like the Italian. He is proud, infinite- 
ly proud.” 

This has a striking parallel in an 
expression heard with some degree 
of frequency from Ibero-Americans. 
It is: yo me basto. Difficult to trans- 
late succinctly it means: I am suffi- 
cient unto myself. Some go further. 
They say: yo me sobro. This conveys 
the conviction that one overabounds 
in self-sufficiency. It expresses the 
depth of belief in one’s sndividuat, 
personal worth. 

Pride is common to all men and he 
who is the product of Anglo-Saxon 
cultural influences is as guilty of it 
as is his Ibero-American brother. But 
pride for the Anglo-Saxon is some- 
thing to be cloaked. It is more subtle. 
It shows up disguised in the trappings 
of conventionalized self-depreciation. 
Perhaps the Ibero-American’s pride 
is better. It is at least more honest. 
He is proud of being proud. 

There are extensions of this sense 
of individual pride which go far to 
explain political manifestations in the 
countries to our South. They may 
also help us understand the ani- 
mosity so often expressed toward the 
United States as a nation. 

THE EXTENDED FAMILY 

Beyond the individual, yet at the 
same time clearly a projection of him, 


is what may be called “the extended 
family.” The extended family may in- 
clude not only one’s blood relatives 
but relatives by marriage, old school 
mates, life-long friends, God-parents 
and God-children, ond the families 
embraced in these relationships. It 
may involve cliques of officers in the 
military caste, cliques of writers and 
artists in intellectual circles, cliques 
of colleagues in political and acade- 
mic circles. However the group is 
formed, and however shifting its peri- 
pheral membership, it is at its heart 
characterized by the attachment, de- 
votion, and personal concern of its 
members for each other. (North) 
Americans who have lived for some 
time in Latin America and who have 
developed a special concern and 
friendship for nationals of the country 
in which they live, may find them- 
selves included in such an extended 
family. When this happens it is a 
special ond meaningful privilege. 


Such groups are the basic political, 
as well as social, unit in Ibero-Amer- 
ica. Despite the abundance of party 
names and pronouncements of ideol- 
ogies, there are no political parties 
in the sense in which we understand 
them in the United States; that is, 
political units effectively and locally 
organized which stand above the 
prolonged leadership of any particu- 
lar individual, producing from their 
own membership a leader who will 
serve for a term, to be replaced in 


In the past we have always gone to other countries and said: 


“We know what you need and we're going to give it to you.” 


Now 


we have to learn a new lesson. We must say to them: “What kind 
of country is it that you want to build? What kind of use do you 


want to make of this new freedom that you have found?” 


And if 


we understand and sympathize with these things then we must ask 
them further: ‘What can we do to help you to realize this modernity 
that you are so anxious to acquire? How can we help you to develop 
the resources of your country? How can we help you with the edu- 


cation of your children?” 


(Alan Paton) 


POE RA Ee 
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the normal course of events by an- 
other also chosen from the member- 
ship. In our system the party selects 
the leader. In the Ibero-American 
scheme of things the leader is gen- 
erally the reason for the very exist- 
ence of the party. 

The extended family is the hard 
core of strength which brings the 
Ibero-American to power and keeps 


neighbors. Although Perén founded 
a party, the Justicialista, his followers 
were, and are, as his personal de- 
votees, known as Peronistas. Fidel 
Castro’s faithful are first of all 
Fidelistas. There is personal attach- 
ment, not party membership. 

In a quite literal sense, though per- 
haps not explicitly admitted, the “di- 
vine right of kings” is applied by 


these American leaders. The Ibero- 
American head of state governs be- 


(Continued on p, 52) 


him there. It is part and parcel of 
the personalist type of government 
so characteristic of our southern 


To Understand and Interpret 


We live not in a static world of fixed dimensions but in an expanding uni- 
verse. The dominant fact of our twentieth-century existence is the immeasur- 
able and constantly accelerating increase of knowledge, and the continuous 
transformation of human life through that knowledge... 

There are of course vast areas of population as yet only superficially 
touched by this change, but it gathers momentum every year, and has become 
a decisive factor in the future of the human race. Day to day more and more 
people are engulfed in the vortex of new modes of experience, and are learn- 
ing to see the world and their own place in it with eyes very different from 
those of earlier generations. 

Very few among the orthodox of all schools of Christian thought seem to 
me to be awake to this fundamental reality of change. In the foreign mission- 
ary era it was an obvious and inescapable necessity that a missionary, in 
order to fulfil his spiritual calling, but spend long years in the secular task 
of mastering a strange language. It was also recognized, though less widely, 
that the Christian faith must strike its roots in alien cultures, and that conse- 
quently the missionary movement needed the help of great orientalists, of 
whom there were too few. Today we have to make our reckoning with a 
process of planned and accelerating change that is transforming the very na- 
ture of human life and experience. 

In the discussion of religious beliefs it is commonly assumed that what is 
under discussion is a purely theological issue; that the question is whether 
certain beliefs are affirmed or denied. It is forgotten that these beliefs can 
only be expressed, not merely in a particular language, but in a particular 
set of unspoken presuppositions, which we may call a conceptual framework. 
If the basic experience of men, their ways of apprehending and feeling about 
the world, undergo a change, then the traditional expressions of conscious 
beliefs must also change, if they are to continue to be understood. In the 
world as it is today, there can be no future for the proclamation of the Chris- 
tian message unless it is accompanied by an intellectual effort of understand- 
ing and interpretation, consciously undertaken and far surpassing in scope 
and Sg the great linguistic achievements of the foreign missionary 
period. 

(J. H. Oldham writing in 1960 on the 50th anniversary of the 
International Missionary Conference. ) 
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Problems and Prospects 


Christian Missions in Areas of Rapid Social Change 
Daisuke Kitagawa 


The churches in the West today 
are compelled to re-examine their 
- modus operandi of overseas missions. 
This need not be debated here, but 
what are some of the factors that 
force us to make such a re-examina- 
tion? The World Council of Churches 
has for the past four years been en- 
gaged in an ecumenical study of the 
common Christian responsibility to- 
wards areas of rapid social change 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America 
which brought out several points 
extremely pertinent to our thinking. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGE OF 
SOCIETY AND CULTURAL 
DICHOTOMY 


What used to be our mission fields 
have ben undergoing a radical social 
change at a terrific pace. What it 
took the West 400 years to go through 
is happening to the Afro-Asian world 
in one generation. Many areas have 
jumped from the walking stage to the 
flying stage in one big leap, skipping 
all the stages in between, with a mo- 


. This article is a resumé of a talk 
given to the Overseas Mission So- 
ciety’s Board of Managers at the Col- 
lege of Preachers in Washington, 
D.C..in October, 1959 ... The Rev. 
Daisuke Kitagawa, formerly Director 
of the Department of Christian Social 
Relations, Diocese of Minnesota, has 
been Secretary in the Department on 
Church and Society, Division of Stu- 
dies, World Council of Churches, sta- 
tioned in Geneva, Switzerland, since 
1956. -His duty has been to help or- 
ganize what is commonly called “Ra- 
pid Social Change Study” in several 
African and Asian .countries. He is 
brother to Joseph M. Kitagawa who 
is on. the. editorial. board of this 
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dern airport next to primitive jungles 
with no road connecting it to any- 
where else. This serves us as a sym- 
bol of the many-sided problems of 
those areas, which may be summar- 
ized in one sentence: people are 
compelled to live in two completely 
different worlds simultaneously. They 
are caught between two irreconcilable 
cultures: between a highly industrial- 
ized money economy and a primitive 
subsistence economy; between a in- 
dividualistic and competitive mode of 
life introduced by modern Western 
civilization and a collectivistic and 
group-centered mode of life of the 
indigenous culture; etc. In spite of 
the rapidity of change, the old has 
been far from completely replaced by 
the new. In fact the old is increasing 
its resistance to the change at the 
moment so that people are not only 
caught between the two but are liter- 
ally pulled apart in two directions. 
Cultural schizophrenia may be an apt 
term to describe this condition, This 
is seen not only in the tremendous 
cleavage existing between genera- 
tions or in eclecticism in food, cloth- 
inng, housing, language, etc., but 
also, and more painfully, in the con- 
fusion of morality among those who 
have received modern technical edu- 
cation. How can one reconcile being 
successful in. a competitive business 
enterprise of modern industrial econ- 
omy and being a loyal member of.a 
tightly knit kinship society? What 
does it mean in such a society to. be 
honest .with one’s self or morally: up- 
right in the eyes of the public? Much 
of the corruption in high places. of 


government or industry in newly ris- 


ing. nations need to be understood in 

this light. ren 
Does this mean, as is sometimes 

argued, that Asians and Africans are 
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not yet fit to live in a modern in- 
dustrialized economy? Certainly not, 
for there are any number of Africans 
and Asians whose parents are still 
illiterate and living in their tribal vil- 
lages who have perfectly adjusted 
themselves to European or American 
societies. In fact much of the prob- 
lem which the West-trained Asians 
and Africans face lies in the tre- 
mendous difficulty to readjust them- 
selves to their indigenous way of life. 
This means they can live an integrat- 
ed life, morally and emotionally, in 
one culture or another, but not in two 
of them simultaneously. What is thus 
humanly impossible is precisely what 
they are now forced to do. In many, 
mony instances, our missionaries not 
only did not begin to appreciate this 
difficulty under which modern Asians 
and Africans have been placed but, 
more frequently than not, have, un- 
wittingly or without meaning to do so, 
driven them into it. 

The common plight of the newly 
converted Asian or African Christian 
has been enormous. Ofter he had to 
face the irreconcilable dilemma either 
to remain true to the new faith by 
completely dissociating himself from 
his non-Christian fellow-countryman 
or to remain a member of his own 
community by falling out of the Chris- 
tian faith. Herein is the sociological 
as well as theological significance of 
mission compound and what it sym- 
bolizes. Every Christion is by God 
set apart from this world, but at the 
same time he is sent by God back 
into the same world in which he is to 
live as a part of his natural or indi- 
genous community as well as of the 
community of the faithful. How can 
he be set apart from the world (theo- 
logically) without ceasing to be a 
part of the world (sociologically)? 
By ceasing to be a part of his indi- 
genous community many a convert, 
though keeping his faith pure and 
undefiled behind the walls of the 
mission compound (visible or invis- 
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ible), has lost the opportunity to wit- 
ness to his faith among others and 
ended up being a formalized Chris- 
tian with little vitality left in him—a 
Sunday Christian, a mission- or 
church-employed layman, and the 
like. We indeed must understand the 
real nature of the social change that 
is taking place in the Afro-Asian 
world today before we become pre- 
occupied with policy and strategy of 
missions. 


DYNAMICS OF ETHNIC 
NATIONALISM 


Another thing which we must se- 
riously take to our heart is the rise 
of ethnic nationalisms in Asia and 
Africa today. Ethnic nationalism is 
at once cohesive and divisive. It uni- 
fies tribal and communal groups 
heretofore at conflict with one an- 
other into a modern nation, but so of- 
ten in terms of solidarity of coloured 
race against the white race. Here it 
is neither necessary nor possible for 
me to go into detail and discuss the 
implications of this statement. Suf- 
fice it to register that among the un- 
derlying dynamics of the ethnic na- 
tionalisms in the Afro-Asian world is 
this anti-Westernism. And it is ter- 
ribly important for us to understand 
—understand profoundly—why it is 
so. Let me quote what my colleague, 
D. T. Niles of Ceylon, says on this 
point: “We have been for so long 
guests in our own country. The Brit- 
ish have been our host. Now the 
situation has changed. We are the 
host and they are the guest. But we 
have not learned how to be host and 
they have not learned how to be 
guest. Herein lies the root of many 
troubles.” 


The problem of the colonial people 
is the problem of having been re- 
duced to the status of minority while 
remaining the numerical majority. 
Or to put it differently, theirs is the 
problem of having been displaced in 
one’s own homeland, and of tuming 
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into a foreigner in one’s own country. 
This happened to Asians (including 
Arabs) and Africans as the Western 
civilization penetrated into their 
lands, with technical civilization and 
culture imbued with the Judeo-Chris- 
tian and Greco-Roman heritages. It 
is due to this Western colonialism 
and imperialism that the Afro-Asian 
world has been modernized, and their 
tribalism ond communalism _ tran- 
scended and consolidated into mo- 
dem nation-states. Western civiliza- 
tion has emancipated them from their 
ethnocentric cultures and they now 
want to be emancipated from their 
emancipator! This is their struggle, 
ond we must understand it pro- 
foundly. To understand it profoundly 
means, among other things, to see 
why Pon-Arabism has to take the 
form of Pan-Islamism and as such 


education, business and industry. It 
has become almost a vogue among 
self-styled liberal Christians to la- 
ment the fact that Christianity is no- 
thing but a religion of the bourgeois 
middle class. In the areas of rapid 
social change, the middle class has 
been conspicuous by its absence, al- 
though it it now emerging rather 
rapidly. Now a modern democratic 
nation-state cannot be built without 
strong middle classes. Suppose the 
Christian community has indeed not 
gone much beyond the pitifully small 
middle class—it nevertheless itself 
forms the backbone of the newly ris- 
ing nation-state. Men and women 
who are actually shaping the destiny 
of their nation are within the Chris- 
tian community! What has the 
Church been doing with them? 

Is it not high time for us to stop 


Religion without politics goes to seed; 
Politics without religion goes to hell. 


(Ernest F. Tittle) 


has to be anti-Judeo-Christian, anti- 
Western in its orientation; to see why 
in West Africa, Islam is claiming the 
allegiance of the masses on the 
grounds that Islam is the black man’s 
religion while Christianity is the 
white man’s; and to see why in Asia 
there has been a resurgence of Hin- 
duism and Buddhism along with na- 
tionalism. In Ceylon the overt con- 
flict is between the Buddhist Singha- 
‘lese and the Hindu Tamil, but one 
must not forget that the real point of 
conflict is, which group can reclaim 
the indigenous leadership by over- 
throwing the power of the Christian 
West that has penetrated into the 
land. 
CHRISTIANS IN KEY POSITIONS 
In most of the Afro-Asian nations 
Christian are in a numerical minority. 
But in every nation Christians are 
found in key positions of government, 


counting heads of converts and take 
stock of what we already have with 
us, and where they are and how they 
are situated in the total “economy” 
Cin the original sense of the term) of 
their nation now coming to its ma- 
turity? What is each and every one 
of them doing with his professional 
skill, social position, daily work, etc.? 
Is the Church in any way helping him 
as he is engaged day in and day out 
in the task of nation-building in col- 
laboration with his non- and some- 
times anti-Christian fellow-country- 
men? What does the Christian Gos- 
pel or the Christian faith mean to him 
in such a situation as this? We must 
humbly and penitently try to under- 
stand many of the African and Asian 
nationalists who have been in the 
lime-light of journalism for their ex- 
tremist positions or anti-Western ac- 


(Continued on p. 54) 
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Not Always Reactionary 


We are all familiar with the fact that in the greater part of the world the 
the gestures of protest against political subjection, economic exploitation or 
the assumption of cultural and racial superiority in the interests of people 
from the West have hardened into a predominantly “anti-imperialist” ideology, 
whether nationalist, socialist or communist. A highly critical attitude to all 
things Western exists, and finds expression. Arguing that what the Western- 
ers were agents of was to be resisted, many people have “exposed” the 
Christian Missionary Movement as a “front” for Western cultural aggression. 
The fact that ‘Western dominance” was, and still is, dressed up as a benefi- 
cent mission tends to make the claims of the Church (that it does not serve 
'to advance any earthly interest) appear hypocritical. For non-Western 
Christians who repudiate the smugness and respectability with which Chris- 
tianity is associated, it is, to put it very moderately, embarrassing that it is 
on Christians like Chiang Kai Shek and Gyngman Rhee that the hopes of 
the “free world” have been fixed. For these and other reasons the mission- 
ary activity of the local churches in the non-Western world is inextricably 
involved with the witness of Western Christians to a faith which repudiates 
their own household gods. 


Is it too much to claim that the presence of Christian priests, a Bishop and 
a Metropolitan Archbishop in the forefront of a revolutionary struggle against 
oppression has dissolved the image of Anglicans as people always on the 
side of those defending power and privilege, “law and order,”” and of those 
out to assert ‘white civilization”? Not everyone will like a question couched 
in such terms. But the question, even if better phrased, cannot be any less 
disturbing—because of the seriousness of our Lord's warning against those 
who put stumbling blocks in the way of those for whom the Gospel is given. 


It is, perhaps, not a matter to be lightly passed over that, in that part of 
the world which appeared to symbolise most clearly the worst of “imperial- 
ism,” “white domination,” “the lust for gold and diamonds,” “the exploitation 
of labour,” etc., there should be among the names of the champions of those 
deprived of the vote, deprived of their land—having no status and therefore 
a proletariat—an Archbishop de Blank, a Bishop Reeves, an Alan Paton, a 
Father Huddleston and a Father Scott and several others who in the worldly 
sense do not belong to the same race as the despised Africans. In South 
Africa, full of weaknesses though the Church is, there was no hasty and 
politic trimming of the sails in order to avoid the fury of the oncoming “winds 
of change.” 


It is good for many reasons, therefore, to heed Bishop Ambrose Reeves 
when he speaks of the need for “the searching of consciences.” “Be on your 
guard constantly that you do not give the impression that you consider your- 
selves so much better that those who are inflicting such terrible injustice on 
so many fellow human beings. Rather, see the events in South Africa as 
the appalling conclusion which overtakes white people [and not only white 
people, we might add] wherever they harbour in their minds thoughts ond 
feelings of racial superiority. towards those of other races...” 


(From a Mission Seminar in England) 
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Book Reviews 


- THE MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT: 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF ROLAND 
ALLEN. Edited by David M. Paton. 
(World Dominion Press, London, 12s 
6d.) 

It is time that Roland Allen had his 
day. A prophet with little honor, ra- 
ther nearly everywhere spoken 
against in his own time and especial- 
ly in his own Anglican communion, 
this quiet Oxford graduate and some- 
time missionary to China, beginning 
‘in 1912 with his controversial Mission- 
ary Methods: St. Paul's or Ours? (the 
very title must have made the faces 
of some prelates match the purple of 
their rabats), systematically planted 
ecclesiological time bombs whose de- 
layed action fuses are going off right 
‘on schedule today (Che had prophe- 
sied to his son that his writings would 
come into their own about 1960). Cer- 
tainly Allen is one of the most semi- 
nal missiological and ecclesiological 
minds of this century. Long before 
Barth, Hoekendijk or Vicedom he was 
insisting that mission is neither ours 
nor the church’s, but the Holy Spirit's. 
‘In spite of the fact that people like 
Hendrik Kraemer, Lesslie Newbigin 
and Stephen Neill have ben referring 
to Roland Allen, the home front is 
only beginning to discover him. 

David Paton delights all the grow- 
ing tribe of Roland Allen buffs by list- 
ing the latter’s total literary output 
and reproducing in excerpt or in toto 
choice writing that have long been 
out of print. Leading off is "Pente- 
cost and the world,” a massive affir- 
mation of Allen’s faith in the Holy 
Spirit as the missionary Spirit of God 
working in redemptive love for the 
salvation of the world. The devo- 
tional: fervor is reminiscent of Wislof's 
I Believe in the Holy Spirit; the theo- 
centric approach recalls Regin Pren- 
ter’s Spiritus Creator. 


x 


As Roland Allen points out, the 
writer of Acts in marked contrast to 
most church historians ever since— 
Latourette is a notable exception— 
tells virtually nothing of the internal 
history of the church, concentrating 
instead instead on what was con- 
sidered more important: the acts of 
the Holy Spirit at the tender growing 
edge of the church, where expansion 
was taking place by unorthodox 
methods through a strange outsider, 
ene Paul, operating from the spring- 
board of that queer integrated church 
in Antioch, where—save the mark!— 
you could keep your appetite for 
pork, not to mention your foreskin, 
and still go to communion. 

If nothing is so powerful as an idea 
whose time has come, things will not 
be dull on the ecclesiological front, 
as witness the titles of two especially 
provocative pieces: “Non-professional 
Missionaries’ and “The Case for 
Voluntary Clergy.” Actually the lat- 
ter is a misnomer, as Allen would 
perhaps be the first agree; they are 
far less voluntary” than most of our 
professional clergy. It would be 
more precise to say that they are 
without salary or formal training. 
Lesslie Newbigin’s work with ‘‘volun- 


-tary clergy” in his Madurai diocese is 
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a laboratory application of Roland 
Allen's ideas. While the International 
Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches have gained 
richly by his departure from Madurai, 
there are mony who hope that this 
most important experiment will still 
be completed. Wilfred Scopes in 
Training Voluntary Workers has 
spelled out in exciting detail the pre- 
paration of clergy for village India by 
means of a-three-year course with 50 
days of formal training (the secret 
lies. in not lifting your man out of his 
social and economic vocation while 
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equipping him for his added ecclesi- 
astical calling). Philippe Maury, 
recognizing the frightening isolation 
of the church from an increasingly 
secular society, has said flatly (Poli- 
tics and Evangelism, 1959, p. 33): “It 
is impossible to over-estimate how 
detrimental to evangelism is the prac- 
tice of employing salaried clergy.” 
Roland Allen is actually more moder- 
ate, desiring rather to use unsalaried 
ordained clergymen to bridge the 
widening gulf between professional 
clergy and their people, many of 
whom now regard the church chiefly 
as a society for the preservation and 
promotion of the clergy. The contro- 
versial French worker priests and the 
Anglican ordination of men like ato- 
mic scientist Pollard of Oak Ridge 
may also be cited in this connection. 
It has taken a generation or two, but 
Allen has at last become up to date. 

With nationalism making the pro- 
fessional missionary’s entry impos- 
sible in certain countries and his ten- 
ure precarious in many another, far- 
sighted missionary statesmen from 
Britain’s Overseas House to Stony 
Point on the Hudson will give care- 
ful study to the section on “Non-Pro- 
fessional Missionaries.” Of course, 
Allen never moves tactically but al- 
ways on the basis of sound biblical 


principle, in this instance pointing out 
that there is no defensible distinction 
between “spiritual” and “secular” 
He therefore appeals for committed 
Christians deliberately to seek non- 
ecclesiastical overseas careers in or- 
der that, sharing a “community of 
fate’ with those outside the church, 
they may be channels through which 
the Holy Spirit may touch them. And 
he is prepared to see them ordained 
for service to Western Christians of 
the diaspora as well as to the indi- 
genes. 

There is, however, nothing anti- 
clerical about Roland Allen’s attempt 
at what he hopes will be in a very 
good sense a conservative revolution. 
He desires only to break the A.M.A.- 
like monopoly of the ecclesiastical 
brahmins, the trained and salaried 
clergy, not however by substituting 
untrained quacks but by complement- 
ing the former with spiritually and 
personally qualified co-workers. In a 
sense, he seeks to complete institu- 
tionally the more doctrinal revolution 
of Martin Luther. What the early 
church did in driving home the First 
article, what the Reformation did in 
exalting the Second, Roland Allen 
prayed would be done for the Third 
article of the Apostle’s creed in our 
century. Nor will he be content with 


As we near the end of fifth year in the Philippines, certain things 


stand out in ever-clearer perspective. 


Far from “working himself 


out of a job,” the Western missionary, if he is willing to pay the 
rather formidable price of admission into another culture and lan- 
guage, in terms of sympathetic study and love, and is willing to 
labor for the future in positions and assignments which will be in- 
creasingly subordinate and subservient, still has a contribution to 
make. Echoes and rumbles of the more obvious groans of the his- 
torical process across the China Sea remind us daily that the dura- 
tion of this contribution may not be for us to decide. Nor do I award 
ourselves an “A” in sympathy and love, in saying that we now see 


these things more clearly! 


The Good and Righteous Judge will sort 


all these things out, but for what it is worth, we have the feeling like 
Peter that, “It is good for us to be here.” 


(from an Epiphany letter by the Rev. George Harris) 
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minor orders of clergy who lack the 
power to administer the sacraments 
Chere he goes well beyond John 
Nevius and the Presbyterian mission- 
aries in Korea). He is closer to Mar- 
tin Luther, whose Notprediger (sub- 
stitute preachers) were plenipoten- 
tiaries. As Arnest Troeltsch points 
out, Luther had earlier in his career 
regarded Hausgemeinden (house 
churches) as an ideal and hoped 
they would choose pastors from their 
own. local circle. 

Allen is hardest of all on his own 
Anglican community for palming off 
on small and isolated congregations 
the lay reader, whom he regards as a 
kind of desacramentalized wingless 
cassowary of the church, as a sub- 
standard import from the overseas 
mission fields, namely the familiar 
catechist, symbol of an era of eccles- 
iastical colonialism. No saboteur, 
Roland Allen insists that “the Church 
in its fullness’ be present wherever 
there is a local worshiping commun- 
ity, however small. The itinerant dis- 
penser of the sacraments is a denial 
of that biblical fullness. Why should 
local men be allowed the more diffi- 
cult task of preaching and denied the 


sacramental rites, so simple that even 
illiterate local leaders can perform 
them? While stressing the complete- 
ness and independence of the local 
church, Allen sometimes fails to spell 
out interdependence, as has frequent- 
ly been charged on the basis of his 
better known Missionary Methods 
and The Spontaneous Expansion of 
the Church. What Lesslie Newbigin 
recently told this reviewer becomes 
clearer from the volume under con- 
sideration: ‘‘You have to read Roland 
Allen through episcopal spectacles.” 
Allen did not really advocate throw- 
ing up one’s hands and giving the 
church back to the Indians. On occa- 
sion he certainly sounded that way, 
though he took for granted careful 
and regular supervision of voluntary 
clergy by a well trained and spiritual- 
ly gifted bishop. But neither is Allen 
a propagandist for any specific polity. 
He synthesizes congregational power 
of decision, presbyterian multiple 
eldership, and episcopal shepherding 
in beautiful New Testament disorder. 

Allen is broken-hearted over the in- 
stitutional apostasy of a church that 
has elbowed the Holy Spirit aside be- 
cause she had found more business- 


“No More Religion — We Have Christ” 


(All over the world—from incidents such as this to the sophisti- 
cated consensus of Strassbourg to the No-Church movement in 
Japan—this sentiment is being heard. What does it mean for 
The Mission? [Hd.]) 

Eight kilometers out of the city, on a beautiful meadow, the Campaign 
opened with over 2,000 people present. 

Following the sermon, more than 15 distinct miracles of healing were 
wrought, whereupon the preacher challenged the audience to accept Christ. 
Scores of hands went up to be saved. 

News spread rapidly about the miracles and spiritually destitute people 
began attending from all quarters of the city to be saved and healed. 

Testified one devout lady “I have brought my son up in the Church. We 
have been faithful. My whole life has been a dedicated one. But neither 
my son, nor I have ever heard the Gospel before this Campaign. I did every- 
thing I was told to do, but I was in darkness. Now we have Christ. We 
shall never go back to religion. We are saved!” 

(from T, L. Osborn’s “Faith Digest’) 
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like procedures and more sure-fire de- 
vices, including the youthful ordinand 
trained for salaried service and more 
readily manipulable by the new 
medievalism in the church, the “prel- 
acy of committees,” a phrase calcu- 
lated to discomfit the scribes at every 
denominational and ecumenical eche- 
lon. The specialized professionalism 
ef modern mercantilism largely ig- 
nores the older, tested, spiritually 
gifted soul in the church. In Max 
Weber's terms, the bureaucratic ele- 
ment has crowded out the charis- 
matic. Allen wants to get the Holy 
Spirit out of his present institutional 
straightjacket. Yet there is nothing 
enthusiastic or schwaermerisch about 
this sober Anglican. He merely wants 
the church to abandon its worldly- 
wise reliance on its own shrewdness 
in foreseeing results and get back to 
a first century relionce on the Holy 
Spirit. In striking contrast to most of 
us. in our individual decisions and in 
the corporate prelacy of committee 
anonymity “they [the apostles] did 
not consider consequences so much 
as sources” (p. 48). If they believed 
it came from the Holy Spirit, they did 
not consult with flesh and blood. Cer- 
tainly the Holy Spirit has often oper- 
ated through seminary trained ordi- 
nands and committees, especially 
when they were more concerned 
about his functions than their own 
forms. It is precisely this dynamic 
of the Holy Spirit in Roland Allen’s 
approach which has escaped many 
a professional missionary and prac- 
tical executive who have reduced the 
widely touted indigenous approach to 
a set of Allen wrenches (my wife 
uses them on her kitchen appliances) 
labeled respectively  ‘self-support, 
self-government and self-propagation”’ 
in seeking to repair the mechanics of 
the mission. This is using Allen 
against himself, and will result only 
in the conclusion that his approach 
won't work. 
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In his earlier writings no doubt Al- 
len had given inadequate attention to 
the difference in conditions between 
St. Paul’s day and our own. But in 
an incisive dialogue on "St. Paul and 
the Judaizers,” Allen by way of re- 
buttal makes a strong case for his 
charge that much of our evangelizing 
overseas has not advanced beyond 
the Judaizing that was the bane of St. 
Paul's life. 


While main-line denominations 
overseas are finding that bureaucratic 
approaches cannot readily do charis- 
matic jobs, such as the effective pene- 
tration of non-Christian cultures, the 
“third force” in Protestantism, as 
Henry P. Van Dusen has pointed out, 
is growing faster overseas than bur- 
eaucrats are able either to find or to 
count its adherents, notably in the 
case of Pentecostals in Latin America. 
Essentially, it is this charismatic ele- 
ment which is given free play in the 
ferment of emotional, faith-hecaling 
non-Christian cults in Japan as well 
as in the Zionist and Ethiopian cults 
of Africa, whose proliferation in sym- 
biosis with the more formal churches 
Bengt Sundkler of Uppsala has bril- 
liantly analyzed. 

The Theological Education Fund 
and its canny leaders know that two 
times two is four — million dollars, 
that is — and there resources can 
indeed be a great boon to the world 
mission in Asia and Africa. However, 
they could also inhibit the church as 
much as they help, if after raising 
education ond salary stondards they 
only put the church in its fullness 
that much farther from. the economic 
and social reach of many millions in 
Asia and Africa, who as things stand 
today are simply unable to afford a 
trained ministry in Western style. The 
clerics with most eloquence and mag- 
netism gravitate centripedally to the 
pulpits of power and wealth away 
from the frontiers of weakness and 
spiritual, undermourishment. Roland 
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Allen boils down to Rudyard Kipling’s 
counsel, “The odds are on the 
cheaper man.” 

With denominations in the West 
pouring most of their funds and men 
into booming suburbs and established 
churches, who speaks for the multi- 
plying number of America’s own “or- 
phaned church” in more remote rural 
and small town areas? It would ap- 
pear that it has taken one risen from 
the dead to do it. And what biblical 
reason prevents the addition of or- 
dained personnel to the overworked 
staff of well established churches 
whether seminary trained or not, sal- 
aried or not? 

Here is a book fcr missionaries, 
pastors, thoughtful laymen, New Tes- 
tament scholars, Western and non- 
Western church leaders alike, in a 
word, for everyone concerned about 
the fiscal, bureaucratic and profes- 
sional Babylonian captivity of the 
church, which would make money 
a third means of grace and para- 
phrase Ignatius to say “The church 
is wherever the salaried seminary 
graduate is.” 

It is good to note that the excessive 


accent on self-support in Allen‘s ear- 
lier writing is rather muted in this 
collection. All too frequently, there 
has been fatal oversimplification in 
equating Roland Allen’s indigenous 
approach with self-support. The en- 
forced Three-Self movement in the 
church of China today should be a 
severe warning that the Three-Self 
approach can reduce the church to a 
caricature unless there is adequate 
counter-balancing emphasis on the 
interdependence of all part in the 
One Body. 

Perhaps the astonishing ecumenical 
width of Roland Allen’s following— 
and of his critics, no less—suggests 
that the obstacles he fought with quiet 
word and uncompromising example 
are perhaps some of the chief road- 
blocks, whether theological or non- 
theological, on the path to unity—a 
unity not to be arranged by prudent, 
calculating professionals but a unity 
in the Spirit, the only kind the early 
church sought—or recognized. 


—William J. Danker. 


(Reprinted from the Christian 
Century by permission) 


The Conference thankfully recognizes the practical steps taken 
towards the realization of the ultimate aim of all Mission work, name- 
ly, the establishment of self-government, self-supporting, and self- 
extending Churches, from which outside control has been withdrawn 
at the earliest moment, so as to allow the free expression of their 


national character. 


(Lambeth, 1920) 


LITURGY AND THE MISSIONS. 
Edited by Johannes Hofinger, S. J. 
(Kenedy, $5.95.) 

This volume contains papers and 
addresses of the International Study 
Week on Mission and Liturgy, held 
at Nijmegen, Holland, in September 
1959. The 27 contributors include 
archbishops, bishops, seminary pro- 
fessors and priests from various mis- 
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sion fields. The conference was pre- 
sided over by the Indian cardinal, 
Valerian Gracias. The subject of the 
conference: “The particular mission- 
ary value of well-formed worship.” 
Although the participants treated 
various aspects of this theme through 
differing approaches, the reiterated 
stress was upon the primary import- 
ance of the liturgy both as goal and 
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as means of mission. ‘The work of 
the Catholic Church in the world 
might be briefly described as getting 
people to come to Mass” (p. 144). 
There arises, therefore, ‘the necessity 
of harnessing the power of a living 
Liturgy for the life and growth of mis- 
sionary activity.” 

The urgent problem encountered in 
pursuit of this goal, as well as in the 
use of this means, is that of adapting 
the liturgy to the language, customs, 
mental outlook and ways of feeling of 
native peoples among whom the mis- 
sions are carried on. In endeavoring 
to find appropriate ways of adaption 
the contributors are able to avail 
themselves of two Roman Catholic 
assets of considerable tactical value. 
The first is the assurance that comes 
from an established theological and 
ecclesiastical position however 
much that position may be open to 
question and criticism from those who 
do not accept it. The second is the 
point of view taken toward native 
cultures and peoples. The church 
welcomes to the service of religion 
“everything good and beautiful, dis- 
covered by the genius of the peoples 
in the course of ages, always, how- 
ever, with due regard to the liturgical 
laws” (p. 222). 


The tension between the necessity 
of maintaining the finality of the re- 
velation set forth in the liturgy and 
the imperative need for adapting the 
liturgy to the capacities and resources 
of non-Western peoples, therefore, be- 
comes crucial; and although the 
members of the conference struggle 
valiantly with it, the outcome is not 
always encouraging. The difficulties 
they face are epitomized in the ques- 
tion of the use of Latin and/or the 
vernacular in liturgical worship. On 
the one hand it is recognized that for 
peoples like those of the Belgian 
Congo, "their religious sentiment can- 
not be expressed outside their native 
language” (p. 151), and that the use 
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of unintelligible Latin runs the risk of 
giving the rituals the character of 
“magic” for people just emerging 
from primitive religions (pp. 15], 
206). On the other hand, since Latin 
has long ago ceased to be a language 
affected by the processes of develop- 
ment that alter living tongues, it is 
regarded as best suited to the expres- 
sion in precise terms of dogmatic 
truth (pp. 196-197). To eliminate La- 
tin entirely from the liturgy would be 
to risk confusion and corruption of the 
revelation. 


Regarding the discussion of this 
tension, the reader is likely to get two 
impressions. The first is that of the 
urgency, even to the point of bold- 
ness, with which these representatives 
from the mission field press the need 
for a larger use of the vernacular— 
as well as of native rites and customs 
—in the adaptation of the liturgy, so 
that active and understanding partici- 
pation of the people in the liturgy can 
obtain. The second is that in defend- 
ing the use of Latin as the language 
through which precision of dogmatic 
truth can be maintained, a dubious 
semantic assumption is being made: 
that a language can have in itself 
some kind of objective stability if it 
can be freed from the mutations of 
human experience. But such a view 
overlooks the fact that those who use 
such an objectified language will 
themselves, willy-nilly, import into 
their use of it the nuances of their 
own living experience. 


Since Latin is no longer a language 
rooted in a living culture, those who 
use it are always under the necessity, 
consciously or unconsciously, of try- 
ing to translate its meanings in terms 
of the cultures in which they do live. 
To use Latin as the vehicle of dog- 
matic truth may slow down this pro- 
cess of acculturation of doctrine, but 
it comnot protect doctrine in some 
pure, permanently objectified state 
impervious to the changes of men’s 
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thought and experience. In the 
meantime, what price must be paid 
for the continuance of a verbal me- 
dium whose unintelligibility is almost 
complete even in Western culture, not 
to say the cultures of Africa and 
Asia? 

At this point, the dilemma, faced, 
and more or less acknowledged, by 
these Roman Catholic thinkers be- 
comes the problem of all Christendom 
today: the cultural relativity of much 
if not all that has been held hereto- 


tion. It betokens some recognition 
of this to say, ‘The Roman Liturgy is 
a typically Mediterranean form of 
worship that has been Germanized, 
and it bears all the injuries wrought 
by the last few centuries of Western 
history” Cpp. 83-84). 

Protestantism to a large degree es- 
capes the liturgical crisis with which 
this book is concerned mainly be- 
cause it has no significant liturgy 
which it can regard as both end and 
means of mission. Our escape may 


fore as absolute in Christian revela- 


The Baptism 


In 1954 I opened a new out-station at a place called Sagere. There were 
no Christians at all at that time. In the intervening years they have been 
a very faithful crowd and, having served their time as hearers and catechu- 
mens and after many interviews when they were questioned about their 
knowledge of the Christian faith and about their spiritual progress, we fixed 
the date for the first Baptism to be held there. 

At the beginning of Advent, 1959, I went out there, some twelve hours 
walking time from our head station, and we established ourselves in the rest 
house for ten days. Every day one hundred and twenty-two of them, of all 
ages from school children to grandfathers and grandmothers, gathered to- 
gether in the new Church for the Holy Communion Service and a devotional 
address. This was followed by instruction in the faith at three sessions during 
each day... 

On the great morning, just as the days of the sun were streaming through 
the jungle and the mist was rising, the candidates and their witnesses lined 
up on the river bank. After the promises had been made by each of the 
candidates individually, I went down into the middle of the stream, led by 
the crucifer and taperers, to bless the water. Then each of the candidates 
was led down into the stream by his witnesses, where he was baptised and 
taken up to the other bank where he changed from his old, dirty clothes into 
clean clothes which had been carefully prepared beforehand. When all had 
been baptised we set off in procession, these new members of the Christian 
family, singing such hymns as “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and “The 
Church’s One Foundation” in their own language. The sun was beginning 
to penetrate down through the thick foliage and everything was fresh and 
sparkling with dew. At the Church door the procession halted, while, again 
led by crucifer and tapers, I entered the Church and took up my position at 
the entrance to the Christian part of the Church. The newly-baptised were 
brought to be signed with the Cross and received into the family of Christ 
and then led to their place in the Christian part of the Church. When all had 
been admitted, they joined together in saying the Lord’s Prayer publicly for 
the first time. 

And so another Papuan village was won for Christ and the Church estab- 
lished there. 

(John Wardman, in the Australian Board of Missions “Review” ) 
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be a confession of our poverty. But 
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we have our counterparts. It would 
not take much change of wording to 
apply the quotation just given to what 
is probably our chief missionary in- 
strument: biblical theology as now 
understood and advanced among us. 
Have we sufficiently recognized its 
cultural relativity and addressed our- 
selves to our mission task in the light 
of this fact? 

Mecmwhile, the reader of this vol- 


ume can be grateful to its perceptive 
and dedicated contributors who in 
wrestling with the urgencies of their 
own responsibilities for spreading the 
Christian faith have illustrated with 
such clarity and courage the crisis in 
which we are all joined. 


—John L. Casteel. 


(Reprinted from the Christian 
Century by permission) 


"If we are inclined to philosophize about communities, we can do 
worse than argue that they originate in communication and perish 
for want of it. So long as men can exchange words to some pur- 
pose, they do in fact live together, however tenuously. This is pre- 
eminently true of the Church, both universally and locally. It lives 
by the word of salvation, and the word of salvation is spoken, in its 
fullness and perfection, by the Word, Who is God the Son. Hence 


the Christian life may be represented as a stewardship of words, 
and words are dynamic, dangerous, delicate things, by which good 
and evil are propagated in human minds and human societies. We 
have redemption in the Word made flesh; we have the Church's 
word about Him to preach as it has been given to us; and we have 


; 
t 


the perilous power of our individual words.” 
(Dr. Walter Conrad Klein of Nashotah House) 


A DIALOGUE OF RELIGIONS, by 
Ninian Smart (S.C.M. Press 1960) 

At first sight it would seem as if 
Mr. Smart had started on far too am- 
bitious an essay to composed a dis- 
cussion among representatives of six 
of the major religions, and to sustain 
it for over a hundred pages. A dia- 
logue, in the literal sense, is difficult 
enough to construct if the two people 
involved are to be represented fairly. 
It is, we know, possible, and actually 
going on. But is an orderly dialogue 
among a Hindu, a Theravada Budd- 
hist, a Mahayana Buddhist, a Muslin, 
a Jew and a Christian, on the funda- 
mentals of religious belief, at all pos- 
sible to imagine? 

After this quite remarkable pio- 
neering work, it is possible to ima- 
gine it. It must be explained that 
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Mr. Smart has not been working in 
isolation, constructing arguments and 
counter-arguments out of books. In 
many parts of the world (Ceylon and 
India, for instance, and Malaya) 
Buddhists, Hindus, Christians and 
Muslims live together in the same vil- 
lage or town, or down the same 
street, and have been for generations. 
A dialogue does go on, and it lasts 
a life-time. But it has generally been 
a dialogue marked by evasions, ir- 
relevancies, arrogance and an ab- 
sence of the sense of human com- 
munity. One might be on the staff 
of a school, in an office, on a football 
team, or in a ‘bus, and always on 
the edge of a “dialogue of religions” 
involving three or four or five “sides.” 
The stimulus to dialogue is always 
present: for to enter the temple at 
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Madura, to contemplate the still elo- 
quent power of Buddhist civilization 
at Anuradhapura, or to enter the na- 
tionalists struggles, was to ask and 
be asked questions of ultimate im- 
port. 

How then was it that the dialogue 
did not develop, in spite of the efforts 
of some people to promote the condi- 
tions for it? The answer is too long 
and complex to be given here. But 
it is interesting that when the Chris- 
tians started “Christian” schools, the 
Hindus, the Buddhists and the Mus- 
lims created their own communal 
schools. When the Christions intro- 
duced the YMCA into these plural 
communities, the YMHA, YMBA and 
YMMA followed. The Christions 
formed their student associations, and 
the Buddhists, Hindus, Muslims and 
Marxists did the same. The Chris- 
tians, in Southwest Asia, South and 
Eastern Asia were perhaps trying 
hard to forget that it was because of 
Hinduism or Buddhism or Islam that 
they had a long tradition of civiliza- 
tion and social order. The Church 
had not a vision of the End, when the 
“glory and the honour of the nations” 
would be taken into God's Kingdom. 
And thus it is that Christions, instead 
of having a conversation with those 
of other faiths, are engaging ‘“special- 
ists’ for the study of “Buddhism.” 
They are looking at a system from 
the outside; they are in a phase 
which is out-of-date. 

Mr. Smart has put into literary 
form what is yet largely an aspira- 
tion in truly multi-religious communi- 
ties. And he gives us a discussion 
which validates his point that we can- 
not stop with affirmations of religious 
faith, but must be prepared to talk 
intelligibly about them. 

The participants in the discussion 
are almost inhumanly well-behaved 
and to-the-point in what they say, and 
the Muslim and the Jew less articu- 
late and more docile than they might 
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be. But in undertaking so vast a 
task as a continuous, many-sided 
philosophical and theological discus- 
sion about the words and ideas which 
are fundamental to each of the reli- 
gions, he is wise in avoiding greater 
emotional realism. Behind the book 
lies not only exact scholarship over 
om unusually wide range, but also a 
knowledge of people who hold dif- 
ferent religious convictions. Readers 
who know a little about the subject 
themselves may be tempted to enter 
the discussion at various points, to 
express dissent or to develop what 
may seem unnecessarily vague or 
over-simplified. But no one can cri- 
ticise the discussion as bogus or even 
consider it as one conducted on pure- 
ly Christian-non-Christian lines. 

In an essay of this kind it is not 
possible to convey adequately the 
rhythm of the actual dialogue—the 
silences, the struggle of iaith, the 
varying intensities of thought and 
feeling, the cross currents of thought 
within the group on social and cultur- 
al values. It is also not possible, for 
a different reason, to be as mutually 
destructive as truly eirenic discussion 
demands. And, thirdly, the more in- 
tense, subtle and detailed discussion 
which is possible between two peo- 
ple is ruled out in a round-table dis- 
cussion. The excellence of Mr. 
Smart’s essay is not marred by its 
inevitable limitations, nor by the fact 
that here and there others would put 
things differently. The hard test is 
the approval or disapproval of Hin- 
dus to statements about the Hindu 
position, and so on; and one could 
venture to say that, generally, the 
book will pass the test. 

The book does a service to philo- 
sophy by taking it out of its provin- 
cial setting in the North Atlantic 
world and placing it in a more truly 
contemporary and universal context. 
It also does a service to theology, by 
giving the theologian on indication 
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of the terms in which the theology of 
the World Church will develop. Once 
Christions respect their obligation to 
live in community and on an equality 
with, ond respecting them freedom 
of, Hindus, Buddhists, Jews and Mus- 
lims, as well as Confucicanists and 
Marxists, they will have at hand the 
means to speak intelligibly about the 
Gespel without losing it or distorting 
it in the process. 

Mr. Smart's Christin is a West- 
erner, and without protest accepts 
the identification of the Christian 
faith with the West. He has obvious- 
ly got to learn about the existence of 
non-Western fellow-Christians. But 


the question may well be asked, 


when so excellent a book is produced 
in Britain, whether the living dialogue 
rooted in historical realities can de- 
velop in Europe and North America. 
In places where Christians must — 
not for the sake of evangelism but 
simply to live as children of God 
among their brethren — converse 
about serious matters with those of 
other faiths, the “dialogue” is the one 
to be contrived but is inevitably go- 
ing on. It is not always a verbal 
dialogue. Mr. Smart, and his pub- 
lishers have but those who live in 
multi-religious societies in their debt. 
For many Asians, not necessarily 
only Christians, will be encouraged 
by the degree of verbal communica- 
tion that is shown to be possible. 


The dialogue between Christianity and the religions of the world 
is just beginning. Up to now they have only been aware of each 
other’s existence. But the revival of Hinduism and Buddhism in 
Asia and the increasing power of Islam in Africa—brought about in 
mony instances by the very success of the Christian mission itself— 
creates a fresh scene for the reenactment of the encounter of the 
Christian faith and the religions. That encounter will now proceed 


not between missions controlled and supported from the West but 
between an indigenous Christianity and an indigenous Hinduism and 
Buddhism. This fact will provide an altogether fresh range of prac- 
tice for missions and will demand the discipline of scholarship as 
well as the fervor of the evangelist—a combination which will tax 


the personal resources of Christianity in this generation. 
(Cecil Northcott) 


WORLD CULTURES AND WORLD 
RELIGIONS, by Hendrick Kraemer 
(Lutterworth, 1960) 

The conditions for a dialogue of 
teligions—or rather, a dialogue of 
men of different faiths—obtain also 
on a world-wide scale; not only be- 
cause of large international communi- 
ties in the centres of trade and learn- 
ing, but also because Buddhism, Hin- 
duism and Islam, which were in de- 
cline and silent during the colonial 
period, are renascent and articulate 
within the world community. But the 
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brilliant success of Mr. Smart (and 
the work of men like Cantwell Smith, 
Kenneth Cragg, Mircea Eliade and 
others like them in all parts of the 
world) has not yet persuaded all 
those who enter the “dialogue of re- 
ligions” that there are forms of dia- 
logue which are neither constructive 
nor peaceful. In Mr. Smart's group 
of six there were at most two West- 
erners. There need not have been 
any. Dr. Kraemer does not, unfortu- 
nately, attain to the condition of a 
dialogue that his subject demands. 
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Quite early in his book one reads: 
“there is hardly any Oriental activity 
or initiative to furnish trustworthy in- 
formation about and fair understand- 
ing of Western culture and religion, 
ie. Christianity.” (p. 19). What com- 
ments that invites! The impression 
that in this latest book Dr. Kraemer 
is writing in the tradition of The 
Christian Message and Religion and 
the Christian Faith is borne out by 
further reading. Both in his convic- 
tions about the Christian Faith and 
his evaluation of Western and non- 
Wesiem civilizations he is confident 
and aggressive. What has made his 
earlier books popular is likely to 
make this one so. 

But when it comes to his final 
chapter on “The Terms of the Com- 
ing Dialogue,” there is little that the 
author can offer, beside the wealth 
of A Dialogue of Religions. Dr. Krae- 
mer is being as firmly Christian and 
“biblical” in his own way, as Mr. 
Smart, Professor Eliade, or Professor 
Cantwell Smith are being in theirs. 
And, things being what they are, he 
is likely to be taken more seriously 
within the ecumenical movement 
than any of these others. Whether 
one agrees with him or not, one can- 
not afford to be without his latest 


The Builders of Bridges 
(Continued from p. 9) 
come a time when, to preserve the 
purity of the dialogue, a refusal will 
have to be forthcoming: this refusal 
will come at that moment when the 
new man with all of his resources 
and powers comes to regard himself 
as self-sufficient—whether this be on 
the level of a history which would 
discover its own fullness and finality 
within itself; or on the level which 
would see man as the lord of the uni- 


book any more than his earlier 
books. But anyone who would like 
to see the “dialogue” develop in 
terms of Mr. Smart's book would dis- 
suade Dr. Kraemer from writing the 
further volumes he promises on “the 
non-Christian (sic) cultures and re- 
ligious.” The people of the non- 
Western world are not so superficial 
in their inner lives as to be anato- 
mised and surveyed encyclopaedic- 
ally by “specialists” from Europe and 
America. “Oriental activity’’ must 
be known and understood to be writ- 
ten about. Those in the West who 
cannot bring such special gifts as 
Mr. Smith has to the task, and under- 
take the preliminary work of meeting 
people of other faiths and cultures, 
and learning from them, should leave 
the work to be done by those who 
live in Asia or Africa and will take 
responsibility for what they say 
about their fellow-nationals. The dia- 
logue is not “coming”; it is going on. 
More important than the dialogue 
planned under the Christian auspices 
is that which is going on in a secular 
context. 
C. R. Hensman, 
Research Secretary, Overseas 
Council, Church of England 
(End) 


verse because he controls its ma- 
terial resources; or on the level of 
that collectivization of all values in a 
community increasingly given over to 
coercion. Each time that man, 
through his advances and discover- 
ies, begins to see himself as self-suf- 
ficient, a parting of the ways must 
occur. There is pride, as the moralist 
tells us, in the satisfaction of the man 
who thinks of himself as being able, 
cn his own, to fulfill his destiny, to 
master the universe, to organize so- 
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ciety, without any reference to an 
Absolute, even though this Absolute 
is immanent in its action and free- 
dom. Any final turning in of man 
upon himself obviously does away 
with any overture in the direction of 
divinity ond, consequently, with any 
chance of success in the dialogue. 
The Christian's effort must be to pre- 
serve the dialogue, so that on the le- 
vel of problems, if not solutions, his 
partner will remain open to its pur- 
suit. 

Not every Christian, obviously, is 
capable of that kind of dialogic rela- 
tionship! Indeed there are many 
Christians who, during their stay up- 
on earth must be “protected.” It 
would, however, be heari-rending if 
the Church, unconsciously guided by 
myths of an anachronistic Chrisien- 
dom, should give itself over to a pro- 
tectionist attitude. The Church must 
nourish the faith of its members in 
such a way that a good number will 
be able io enter into the dialogue. 


Does the contemporary mind ap- 
pear to you to be hostile, indiffer- 
ent, or receptive to the Christian 
message ? 


HEER.—There is something in the 
contemporary mind which is akin to 
ancient Greece and Rome: it is as 
hostile as it is indifferent to the Chris- 
tion message. But it appears to me 
that the contemporary mind will be 
even more hostile and more indiffer- 
ent to Christianity should the latter 
renounce its effort to initiate and sus- 
tain the dialogue. Much of the hat- 
red and the scorn which many power- 
ful minds have displayed in our time 
toward Catholicism is the product of 
a love betrayed: it is the defense and 
rebellion of the man who has been 
wounded. Christians, for their part, 
have not seen this fact clearly 
enough. 

It is, moreover, the Christian strug- 
gle with the non- or anti-Christian 
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which will most effectively disinfect 
the atmosphere. Each day brings 
further evidence of this truth. Soviet 
philosophers, for example, give great 
attention to the serious thinkers of the 
West. We cannot even begin the 
necessary intellectual struggle, much 
less carry it off, if we remain content 
with slogans (such as “Material- 
ism”) ond with atomic bombs—both 
of which, in their evasion of reality, 
are twin manifestations of a similar 
suicidal impulse. 


POTENTIAL OVERTURES 


CHENU.—By way of answering 
your question I should like to take up 
my analysis of the three conditions 
of the contemporary mind... 

I believe, for example, (1) that the 
“sense of history” (the feeling that 
the world is stirring, that humanity is 
on the march) is compatible with a 
notion of Christianity whose mystery 
is revealed in an historical] fact: the 
fact of the Incarnation, with its pre- 
ludes and its consequences; the fact 
of God's becoming, as we say, an 
historical person. From this derives 
an historical vision of the world’s 
destiny, a view which no doubt tran- 
scends that history, but which is none 
the less joined to it. 

We must, of course, attempt to 
clear up the ambiguities which are 
present here—and not only here, but 
in every human reality. The re- 
sources for attempting such a clarifi- 
cation are at hand, beginning with 
those of the Biblical movement. It 
is thanks to the latter that ordinary 
Christions have become aware of 
Christianity as an economy of salva- 
tion rather than as a more or less 
timeless system of thought. 

(2) The control over matter (the 
matter of cosmos which he is pene- 
trating with mind, as well as the very 
matter of his own flesh, whose spirit- 
ual implications he is beginning to 
sense in his discovery of new depths 
within the person) allows man to 
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re-discover a concrete sense of the 
world’s creation. Man is, after all, 
intimately bound up with this Crea- 
tion, according to the words of God 
Himself in the opening passages of 
Genesis, which we read today with 
new understanding: God has not 
created a finished world; He has con- 
fided to man the task of bringing 
Creation to its terminus, making man, 
as it were, a kind of co-creator. This 
is a traditional theme, especially in 
the theology and mysticism of the 
Greek fathers. We in the West have 
lost sight of it, a loss which is one of 
the by-products of a harmful Augus- 
tinicnism. 

It is easier to see the dangers than 
the opportunities involved in (3) the 
collectivization of man, (in which his 
individuality is totally caught up, 
body and soul, in a general collectiv- 
ization—of economies, of trade, of 
political organizations.) If there is 
a personalist view of the world it is 
certainly that if the Christian, for 
whom salvation is effected by and in 
love, and therefore by ond in a strict- 
ly personal relationship between him- 
self and God, a relationship extend- 
ing ultimately to all of his brothers, 
beyond all conditioning factors, I 
was going to say beyond every so- 
ceity. The modem tendency to col- 
lectivization reminds us, however, 
that this personal salvation is real- 
ized only within a kingdom, the 
kingdom of God, already present 
cmong the people of God in the Old 
Testament and today in the Church, 
where we think and live in a com- 
munity of grace. The Christian re- 
discovery of the sense of community 
is certainly not without relevance to 
the concurrent process of collectiviza- 
tion. 

In these three processes then we 
can distinguish a true from a false 
spirituality: Nietzsche has said that 
Christianity is the Platonism of the 
people. This was true, unfortunicte- 
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ly, of a certain brand of Christianity. 
It would seem that far-sighted Chris- 
tians today are moving further away 
from these vestigial remains of Plato 
or—to take the Christian Plato—of 
St. Augustine. Certainly there is no 
need for the philosophers to reject 
Plato, nor the theologians St. Augus- 
tine. There is, however, an internal 
redressing of the balance which 
cperates against the excesses of this 
Platonism—even in its Christion garb 
—tipping the scales in the direction 
of a realism which is historical, ma- 
terialist and even sociological. It is 
this re-orientation which seems to me 
to characterize the Christianity of our 
time. 


What do you think of the “chances 
for the Church” at this time? 


CHENU.—The first opportunity con- 
sists in our awareness of the histor- 
ical and geographical relativity of 
what I just referred to as the Chris- 
tendom of Constantine. The Church 
must be literally Catholic. The very 
word ‘catholic’ is in the process of 
recovering its original meaning of 
“universal” instead of being restrict- 
ed to the Catholic-Protestant anti- 
nomy, which is valuable, but which 
is, nevertheless, becoming obsolete as 
a result of the pressing need for the 
universality of the Church. 


One of the most important empha- 
ses in contemporary theology’s dis- 
cussion of the ‘notes of the Church,” 
is that of universality. To the extent 
to which the Church limits itself to a 
particular geographical, historical or 
cultural locale, its effectiveness as a 
witness is diminished. It must be 
acknowledged that the Church has 
been thoroughly impregnated—right 
down to its doctrinal formulations— 
with elements of Wesiern civilization 
of tremendous value, and the very 
fact that the Church should have ex- 
pressed its message in categories de- 
riving from the Greco-Roman world 
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is significant. There can be no ques- 
tion of rejecting such doctrinal ‘‘form- 
ulations.” It remains none the less 
true that the Church neither can nor 
wants to be Roman at the expense of 
its universality. Rome is no longer 
in Rome; the ancient imperial unity 
has given way to the mysticism of 
the City of Peter. But now in order to 
address itself to this new world com- 
prising the Far East, India, the Arab 
nations, Africa—the Church of Christ, 
the Church of Pentecost, without los- 
ing any of the accumulated capital 
of its earlier human experience, must 
go beyond that experience. 


means rather planting roots in a uni- 
verse, a society, a humanity, which 
has not yet heard the Word of God 
and which is without the means of 
hearing that Word. In order to speak 
to this world the Church will have to 
go out beyond the physical confines 
of the mission, with all the openness 
and freedom this implies. The result 
will be a certain tension within 
Christendom between the pull of in- 
stitutional solidity on the one hand, 
and the uncertainties of the mission 
on the other. But the apostolic “tra- 
dition,” if it means anything, implies 
such areas of innovation and dis- 


Nigeria's achievement of independence has been the occasion of 
a joint pastoral letter from the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, rejoicing 
in the event and all that it implies, and reminding Christians of their 
duty in identifying themselves with social advance: to condemn 
bribery and nepotism, to remove the disparity between rich and poor, 
te improve standards and leadership in Trade Unions, to insist on 
monogamy; and, in the specific tasks related to the strengthening of 
the Church: to foster vocations to the priesthood and to missions, to 
build strong lay organizations, to “purify and elevate” such traditional 
African beliefs as can be so treated, to be faithful to the Mass as the 
centre of worship, to be familiar with the Scriptures and to recognize 
the possibility of working, for the well-being of the country, with 
Muslims, who share with them ‘a sense of reverence for the one true 


God. 


(from The International Review of Missions, January, 1961) 


A MISSIONARY STIRRING 


The second opportunity follows 
from the first. Faced with the appeal 
for an effective universality, the 
Church feels within itself the first 
tremors of a missionary stirring. It 
is desirous of getting outside of itself 
in order to enter into a dialogue with 
this new world—a world which is, if 
you like, pagan. I prefer the word 
“profane,” in the sense that this new 
world’s values are as yet unbaptized. 
The phrase “missionary Church” 
means more than a kind of venturing 
forth beyond the walls of an enclosed 
city and returning each evening. It 
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covery. 

The central and primary concern is, 
of course, the proclamation of the 
Word of God. But before this, and in 
order that the Word be heard, a pre- 
liminary presence is required which, 
above all, will not seek to expropriate 
or to dominate, nor will it have re- 
course to institutional means, which 
must have inevitable political impli- 
cations. (These are, as Maritain says, 
poor means indeed.) The advance 
guard of such a mission will perhaps 
manfest itself in the simple presence 
of groups of Christians, who today 
are becoming more numerous, as 
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much in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries as in those sociological areas of 
Christendom which have become dis- 
affected. I am thinking of such 
groups, among many others, as the 
Little Brothers and Little Sisters of 
Jesus. 


A SILENT PRESENCE 


In the final accounting such a si- 
lent witness is actually the most ef- 
fective since the premature word 
would simply not receive a hearing. 
In on extraordinary way, the strictly 
evangelical word “witness” is thus 
placed in relief. Faith presents itself 
to the twentieth century Christian not 
only as an interiorization of the Word 
of God, but also as a proclamation of 
the Good News, a _ proclamation 
which, in its first stage, implies bear- 
ing witness. 

One could assemble a great num- 
ber of facts which would, in a strik- 
ing way, give the Church a counten- 
ance quite different from that of the 
older Christendom, with its moral, so- 
cial and even political strength. Such 
a face-lifting is definitely involved in 
a return to the Gospel. 


Will the attention the Church pays 
to the worid and the overtures it 
makes be enough to overcome the 
built-in. obstacles which this new 
world poses to evangelization? 


CHENU. — Even apart from original 
sin, we can say that men, individual- 
ly and even collectively, do in fact 
offer resistance to the very hearing 
of the Christion message. But this is 
om obstacle which the Gospel has al- 
ways encountered, just as it encoun- 
tered it in the Roman Empire. This 
has been historically the normal con- 
dition under which the Gospel has 
been preached. We will have the 
same difficulties, the same struggles, 
perhaps even the same setbacks. 
But if we believe that the Christ is 
come not merely for a patticular 
civilization but for all of humanity, 
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we must believe that these obstacles 
can be overcome by the purity of 
the message and by the discipline 
which such an encounter requires. 
Conversion is always a difficult task 
and the conversion of huge blocs of 
people numbering hundreds of mil- 
lions of souls sometimes appears next 
to impossible. 


Without speaking yet of conversion, 
can we at least hope that the wit- 
ness of presence will develop quick- 
ly into a true evangelization? 


CHENU. — The apostles of our day 
know that henceforth the time of 
silent witness is far longer than that 
envisioned by an established Chris- 
tendom. A rush toward Baptism as 
the official, public, sacramental act 
of entry into the Church is not fore- 
seen by our missionaries, a condition 
which runs counter to our impatience 
and our Western stability. There are 
indeed certain areas—I am thinking 
now of the Moslem world — where 
Baptism is in practice rarely admin- 
istered, according to an official cus- 
tom, for fear of abuses arising from 
haste. To the extent to which Bap- 
tism would remove the neophyte from 
his ordinary milieu, in a _ certain 
sense it constitutes an obstacle. Bap- 
tism presupposes a humanity predis- 
posed to receive it. It is the same 
Baptism as that administered to Clo- 
vis and the Franks, but now it is 
administered to a humanity whose 
community attitudes involve totally 
different needs. 

Between the stage of silent witness 
and the stage of Baptism, there may 
very will be a long period of preach- 
ing the Gospel. And during this pe- 
riod there will have to be an assimi- 
lation, a borrowing of the language, 
the categories, the modes of percep- 
tion and expression, the symbolic and 
esthetic forms of the people. The ef- 
ficacious introduction and then the 
shock of encounter of the Gospel thus 
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preached will come about through 
fraternal love. Fraternal love is so 
basic a condition that any public 
preaching of the Gospel would be 
senseless and would stand no chance 
unless it were first preceded by a 
profound sympathy, by a quiet, un- 
spoken understanding. 
THE POOR 

Isn?t this an especially propitious 

time for the Gospel to make con- 

tact with the poor ones of the earth, 

now that the free world is begin- 

ming to concern itself with the 

growing misery of mankind? 


CHENU.— The poor have always 
been and will always be in fact the 
first clients of the Gospel, the first to 
listen to it. The very rich do not 
hear it; they no longer have anything 
to hope for. The scores of sermons 
we have heard on this problem sug- 
gests that it has assumed a grandeur 
which is both admirable and tragic. 
For today it is no longer a question 
of individuals who are poor, but of 
entire peoples and nations who make 
up the proletariat. 

If the Church has been stirred by 
missionary rumblings, if it has begun 
to open outward to embrace a new 
universality, it is because the evan- 
gelical instinct carries it toward the 
poor ones of the earth. The Church 
has neither the economic, the techno- 
logical nor the political means by 
which to aid these peoples, any more 
than it had the means for penetrating 
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the Roman Empire. Nor is it desir- 
able that the Church should be 
equipped with those institutional 
means which are henceforth properly 
the instruments of profane human 
society. But it is up to Christians to 
be, within these institutions, accord- 
ing to the formula of Pius XII, the 
leaven which will give a spiritual 
meaning to all of these techniques of 
solidarity. Perhaps there lies the su- 
preme witness which the Church con 
render, and perhaps there too lies the 
true course of the Church's strength. 

We must be aware that this evan- 
gelical instrument, with its economic 
and political implications, cannot 
avoid colliding head-on with certain 
powerful propertied interests. Father 
Lebret ran into this sort of thing in 
Peru, where capitalist pressure 
groups refused to accept necessary 
central planning. In much the same 
way the bishops of Madagascar ex- 
perienced this pressure when that 
state was on its way to achieving po- 
litical independence. It is here, how- 
ever, that farsighted economists can 
begin to take into account the aspira- 
tions of the poor. 


How, im your opinion, can the 
Church and Christians respond to 
the hopes of the modern world? 


HEER.—The phrase “Christian mili- 
tant,” the “soldier” spoken of by St. 
Paul, must take on new meaning. The 
era which has just begun is a time 
of new struggles, of new experiences, 
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Native customs are in-wrought in the social system of African 


tribes. 


We must be careful to oppose them by argument and per- 


suasion; and in cases requiring the interference of the church and 
the exercise of discipline, we must take each case as it arises, on its 


own merits, and act accordingly. 


It will be seen by the converts 


that their time-honoured customs are inconsistent with the religion 


of Christ. 


We cannot drive people beyond their light, but must be 


content to lead them step by step until they see more clearly. 
(from a Wesleyan missionary in Africa, 1876) 
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of new sufferings. 

Too many Christians today present 
themselves to their contemporaries as 
refractory, blind to those sufferings of 
birth, life and death which their 
neighbor is undergoing in the youn- 
ger, developing societies. This lack 
of understanding is linked to ersatz 
developments of spirituality. I should 
prefer to speak here in words which 
are harsh and perhaps even provok- 
ing. Many Christians do not in any 
way look upon the world with Chris- 


tion eyes. Down through the centur- 
ies they have uttered in the confes- 
sional only the ins of minor semi- 
narians, the dreams and sexual de- 
sires of celibate clerics, sins of “the 
flesh,” taken here in its narrowest 
sense. The great sins which have to 
do with our relationships with other 
men, the sins of murder, defamation, 
suicide—the refusal to develop the 
potential in oneself, the refusal to 
carry out the work of God, the work 
of our minds, our souls, our bodies— 


Will Africa Want the Christian Faith? 


Does the African desire to be, or continue to be, a Christian? 

There can be little doubt that this generation of Christians on African soil 
will have to face some very acute criticism of their faith. Voices have been 
heard in Ghana suggesting that the Christian Faith is outmoded and must 
give way to some new mode of thought which will better help the African 
personality to develop and express itself. 

We must make perfectly clear to ourselves and to others that Christicn 
Faith and Christian Moral Law are true and are of universal application. 
By Divine Grace to obey the Ten Commandments, to avoid the seven deadly 
sins, to renounce the devil and all his works, and to cultivate the Christian 
virtues—these are moral demands which are as true for the African as they 
are for the European. The Christion Religion did not originate in Europe, 
nor was it ever intended to be for Europeans only. 

On the other hand, their are plenty of examples of European forms of 
worship, culture, dress, law, social life and manners, architecture and design, 
entertainment and sport, even personal habits, which cannot claim any 
peculiarly Christian or universal sanction though they may have been con- 
siderably influenced by Christian thought and inspiration. 

There is no reason at all why Christians or non-Christians outside should 
slavishly imitate these Europecm forms. What is good in such forms can 
always be adopted by Africans if they wish, or adapted to suit their needs; 
what is bad in them must he rejected and replaced by something better. It 
is wholly right that good traditional forms of African art and culture should 
be developed and cultivated, 

We must distinguish between what is essential and universal in Christian 
Faith and Morals and what is accidental and nonessential in its impact upon 
individual, social and national life. 

If, in the heat of racial or political controversy, Africa or any part of it 
was moved to repudiate Christ and His Church, such a tragedy could only 
be averted, through God’s Grace, by African Christions themselves. How 
many, I wonder, so cherish their Faith, that they would be prepared to face 
social ostracism, persecution or even death rather than deny the name of 
Christ? 

(Synod Charge: The Bishop of Accra, Ghana) 
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these are the sins of which people 
are unaware, the sins which they 
don’t understand. Millions of Chris- 
tians believe their souls can rest in 
peace because they have confessed 
“their” sins. They haven't the slight- 
est consciousness of having them- 
selves contributed to the civil war 
raging throughout Europe and the 
world. They have at least contribut- 
ed to this situation by the sin of 
omission. 

These petty sins—sexual anxieties, 
our timidities in the face of the world, 
the obsessions of the Christian who is 
in a permanent state of puberty — 
these ore the things keeping us from 
seeing clearly those great virtues 
which, in this new struggle with the 
world, are so urgently needed: the 
virtue of tolerance (bearing one’s 
own and one’s neighbor’s cross is 
what St. Paul calls tolerance), gene- 
rosity, patience; knowing how to say 
“no” lovingly, not for the sake of any 
quick conversion, but as a way of 
sustaining and nourishing our neigh- 
bor, however “other” that neighbor 
may. be. 

THE CHURCH IS AN ATOMIC PILE 

In the search for new forms of 
Christian spirituality we must seek 
first within ourselves, within our 
Christianity, within our Church. 

The new Christian spirituality will 
be recognized by its serenity, by the 
joy it takes in being quite “other” 
with respect to the beloved neighbor; 
it will be recognized by its sensitivity 
to suffering, by its understanding of 
the countless “hidden” forms of suf- 
fering and of torture. These are the 
qualities which indicate a more pro- 
found, a more mature consciousness 
of sin—the sin against the person, 
against society, against the world. A 
consciousness of sin, without egotism 
or sentimentality, with hatred neither 
of one’s neighbor nor of one’s self; a 
consciousness of sin intimately bound 
up with a great energy and vitality: 
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all of these sins can be overcome by 
being transformed. The Church can 
be compared to an atomic pile trans- 
forming negative forces into positive, 
transforming contaminated matter 
into life-giving energy. 

We must, finally, go beyond the 
“petty” sins and virtues of a Christen- 
dom in love with itself, a sentimental 
Christendom inhumanly restricting it- 
self to the confines of Europe. We 
must conquer the “gangrene,” the 
cancer of egocentric spirituality, those 
Manichean and Jansenistic hopes and 
fears which still plague us. 


A STILL GREATER BRIDGE 


There is a very great danger that 
we will shortly be witnessing, in Af- 
rica, in Asia, Latin America, the 
growth of new and powerful fortress 
Churches, outside of Christianity, 
fighting bitterly for the maxim: 
“cujus regio, ejus religio.” It is pre- 
cisely for that reason that we as 
Christians must consciously and firm- 
ly conceive of the Church as ‘Rome, 
the open city,”” a greater Rome led 
by the bishops, all of whom are the 
successors of the Apostles. We must 
conceive of the Church as made up 
of fraternal communities under the 
direction cf the Holy Father and 
bishops, whose magisterium must be 
seen as the task of constructing a still 
greater bridge. 

Here then is the service we must 
render: the building of bridges over 
and through time between men, 
groups, and movements — regardless 
of the kind of contact required by the 
confrontation. 

One point more must be made 
here. The life and vitality of the his- 
torical Church will depend upon new 
relationships, a new kind of dialogue, 
between the “fathers” and the “sons” 
within the Church. At this new mo- 
ment in history the great “yes,” the 
assent, and understanding and a 
blessing must be wrested from the 
“fathers’’—the popes and the bishops, 
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if necessary, even through the cross, 
through martyrdom. The increasing 
historical strength of the Church is 
linked to its growing understanding 
of itself, an understanding of the sons 
and daughters it ence drove from its 
bosom: Joan of Arc, Savonarola, 
Erasmus, Rosmini, and dozens from 
more recent history. Only by grow- 
ing inwardly will be Church be able 
to grow outwardly, and thereby come 
to a keen understonding of new 
struggles, sufferings and joys. 

A WORK OF RECONCILIATION 

The great categorical imperative 
for the growth in and of the Church, 
the imperative of its historical 
strength, is to be found in the last 
words of the Old Testament, so clear- 
ly expressed by Malachy: ‘Behold I 
will send you Elias the prophet, be- 
fore the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord. And he 
shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the sons, and the heart of the sons 
to their father: lest I come, and strike 
the earth with anathema.” 

The reconciliation of the fathers 
with the sons demands a radically 
new kind of relationship—a recon- 
Ciliation, not a submission, of the sons 
to the fathers which will be in terms 
of a pure and generous attachment. 
The fathers in their tum must bend 
themselves fully toward their sons, 
ie., the people, the Gentiles, all of 
mankind. Only then will the “crushed 
heart” (it is Luther’s term) of the 
sons, of the “pagans,” of the ‘‘athe- 
ists,” of the “anti-Christians,” etc., 
(these terms are no longer valuable) 
—only then will the heart be able to 
open itself to the fathers. Yet how 
many more times will the “fathers” 
ond “sons” still find themselves 
locked in passionate and agonizing 
struggle before this great reconcilia- 
tion will take place? 

The explicit or implicit hope of 
many men outside the Church is that 
this great fatherhood shall come to 
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pass, a fatherhood which will pre- 
serve and guide and above all recon- 
cile, a fatherhood which will build 
bridges between all races and be- 
tween all men, thereby acting as the 
guardian of that great indispensable 
peace which is yet to come. The fate 
of Western Christianity depends, hu- 
manly speaking, on this mission of 
peace. 
ONLY ONE TYPE OF PROOF 
OF GOD 

The Catholic Christian of our time 
is in need of a mentality which, con- 
fident of the future, truly hungers af- 
ter reality. He is in need of om au- 
thentic trust in himself, of a deep 
rooting in the present, of a reconcilia- 
tion with his own time ond with his 
contemporaries. Leo XIII's appeal to 
French Catholics to rally to the Re- 
public suggests the nature of our 
present and future tasks: the recon- 
ciliation with our time and with our 
contemporaries can be accomplished 
only through patience, through the 
joy we take in those new struggles 
whose forms remain yet to be dis- 
covered. 

Our numerous non-Christian con- 
temporaries and the spirit of our time 
which will have nothing to do with 
Christianity, will possibly accept only 
one form of evidence concerning 
God: the presence of God, His act of 
presence in the fulness and power of 
a spiritual life perfectly incarnated in 
a human person. 

He who wishes to bear witness to 
a personal God must enlarge and 
perfect his personality, transforming 
it into a lens, a small prism whose 
facets allow the Great Sun, the “Sol 
Invictus” to be seen. 

The fear that many Christians have 
of their age, their cowardice before 
the present and the future, casts a 
cloud between mony non-Christians 
and the Divine Sun which is the 
Christ, the Sun whose rays penerate 
the spirits of all men. And it is we 
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who must create these facets, not but also among all the men who are 
only among ourselves, the Christians, about us. . (End) 
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We are concerned with the Christian witness in a world in which 
some members of the Church are spending on their third motor-car 
enough to bring a child to healthy manhcod or womanhood, and 
also sponsoring conferences which recommend that the birth of 
children in other people’s families should be prevented. 


It is very unlikely that smooth words, pseudo-scientific formulae 
er nuclear armaments are going to keep the one-time “coolies,” 
“kaffirs,” “niggers,” “chinks,” “natives” or “reds” from coming into 
their own, in this revolutionary age. Liberal democracy is essentially 
a middle class ideology, and in Asia the characteristic moral and 
intellectual limitations of the middle classes have been ruthlessly 
exposed by the course of history. If it is the Marxist socialists who 
have championed the cause of the proletariat created in the great 
age of the middle classes, it does not follow that their intimidation 
or suppression will persuade the masses to cease to encroach on the 
privileges of those who now pcessess the earth. The demand for 
freedom has its origin in the human spirit created by Ged, so for the 
Christian it is obligatory to study reverently the present power-struc- 
gle in order to discover what God is doing in contemporary history. 


(from “Notes from a ‘Younger Church”) 
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Theological Education . . . years of concentrated interest and 
(Continued from pe 20) effort by the I.M.C. in the field of 
ing. theclogical education. But it also 


Theological education “around the Yepresents a break with the long- 
world” is not languishing for lack of established tradition that the LMC. 
problems to tackle! Is there any Shall not “operate” or administer 
more urgent challenge confronting the funds. The creation of the Theologi- 
Christian Church today than the need cal Fund implies ecumenical opera- 
for theological education in the tion in one of the most critical and 
Younger Churches? sensitive areas of the Church’s life. 


A NEW INITIATIVE The I.M.C. world assembly, meet- 
The urgency and magnitude of the ing at the University of Ghana at the 
challenge give significance to the end of 1957, recognized this. But it 
new initiative which has been made established the Fund and appointed 
possible by the creation of the Theo- strong international Committee to 
logical Education Fund of the Inter- guide its operation, within the frame- 
national Missionary Council. This work of broadly defined terms of ref- 
Fund is not just a happy accident. erence. 
It represents the climax of twenty The initial capital resources of the 
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Fund, approximately four million dol- 
lars, are to be spent in accordance 
with a five-year plan. The Committee 
is directed to make “approximately 
twenty” major grants to selected insti- 
tutions in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. The selections are to be 
made on the basis of the strength, re- 
sourcefulness and strategic signifi- 
cance of the institutions concerned. 
In addition to the major grants pro- 
gram, the Committee has been in- 
structed to spend approximately one 
million dollars on the improvement of 
libraries and the development of a 
more adequate theological literature 
in the languages of theological edu- 
cation in the Younger Churches.* 

I have referred to the creation of 
the Theological Education Fund as a 
climax. It is more important to recog- 
nized in it a new beginning in a 
neglected task. 

If the Theological Education Fund 
program bears fruit in the way we 
hope it will, probably its most far- 
reaching result will be the develop- 
ment of centres of higher theological 
education in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. Younger churchmen will 
increasingly receive their advanced 
training in their own setting rather 
than in the exotic environment of 
America or Europe! 

The need for ecumenical inter- 
change will, of course, continue. It 
is of great importance that facilities 
for higher theological study should be 
available in Western institutions to 
scholars from the Younger Churches. 
But I am convinced that this whole 
process calls for greater discrimina- 
tion and (dare I add?) a greater 
sense of responsibility on the part of 
institutions in the West offering scho- 


*(Dr. Marcus Ward has written a very 
full account in the April 1960 number of 
the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MIS- 
SIONS. Reprints of this, together with 
copies of the 1959 Report of The Fund and 
Bulletins on the Libraries and Texts Pro- 
grams may be obtained on request from 
the offices of the Fund, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.) 
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larships or visiting professorships to 
Younger Church theologians. Does a 
theological school in North America 
julfill its responsibility towards the 
Younger Churches merely by open- 
ing its doors to a number of African 
or Asian students and occasionally 
appointing a Younger Churchman to 
its faculty? Are not our attitudes in 
these matters sometimes colored by 
a form of paternalism which, in the 
name of benevolence, really exploits 
the Younger Churches for parochial 
purposes? 

We have entered a new phase in 
which paternalism must give way to 
a genuine partnership in theological 
education, based on a livelier sense 
of mutual responsibility. 


SUGGESTED STEPS FORWARD 


1) A review of scholarship policy. 
There are many bodies — denomina- 
tional, ecumenical and institutional— 
which are engaged in the business of 
providing financial assistance to 
Younger Churchmen for theological 
study in this country. One cannot 
escape the impression that much of 
this activity is discriminating, unco- 
ordinated and unrelated to any co- 
herent policy. One suspects that a 
good deal of money is being wasted, 
that a ccnsiderable number of young 
men are being shipped West of Suez 
for formal theological training in no 
way superior to what is available to 
them (at a fraction of the cost) in 
their own regions. At the same time, 
there are potential scholars and 
teachers of theology for whom it is 
often impossible to secure assistance 
for advanced study. We need to re- 
view, carefully and fairly, the present 
scholarship policies, so that these 
may, if possible, be related to the new 
effort to advance theological educa- 
tion in the Younger Churches. 

2) Visiting and Exchange Profes- 
sorships. There is a good deal of 
traffic in visiting professorships, from 
institutions in this country to seminar- 
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ies and theological schools in the 
Younger Churches. But much of it 
is sporadic and accidental. There is 
an opportunity for a much wider and 
more systematic program which 
would be of great mutual benefit to 
Younger Church institutions and 
North American schools. The Theo- 
logical Education Fund is interested 
in facilitating such a development. 
But we need to devise an approach 
which will enable us more adequate- 
ly to relate resources to needs. 


3) The demand for theological 
teachers. There is a demand for 
theological teachers in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America; and the opera- 
tions of the Theological Education 
Fund should stimulate and enlarge 
the demand. This comnot be met by 
visiting professors, who spend a sab- 
batical leave in a Younger Church 
school (valuable as that is). I should 
like to develop a Register of Young 
Scholars, who would be willing to 
consider a call for on extended pe- 
riod of service in a Younger Church 


Professionals and Amateurs 


(A Dilemma in Missionary Theological Education) 


What kind of ministry does the church need? The old dilemma has been 
that a highly educated ministry, which con produce leaders who can in due 
course replace missionaries, readily grows out of touch with the villages and 
demands (and needs) higher salaries than the villages can support; while on 
the other hand a simple village ministry cannot meet the demands of the 
rapidly increasing number of educated people or produce leaders for a day 
of nationalism and independence. Perhaps we are being forced back, then, 
to Roland Allen ond his advocacy of a non-professional unpaid ministry for 
the villages backed by a highly-trained properly paid professional ministry 
of smaller number and higher quality. This is in fact the conclusion of Bishop 
Lesslie Newbigin and is being worked out in the Church of South India [see 
his address in A Decisive Hour for the Christian Mission (S.C.M. Press).] 

The other question goes deeper still. What is theological education? 
Is it a business of cramming pat anwers into the heads of academically poor- 
grade students? Or to produce pale imitations of these Western clergymen? 
Or even to put down in Asia and Africa the nearest approximation we can 
contrive to Cuddesdon or Ridley Hall or King’s College, London? All these 
we have tried. Allen said that the right ministry is that which provides for 
the actual needs of the Church (and not for some reflection of ideals of 
another time and age). For Herbert Kelly, S.S.M., said that the duller the 
student the more important it is to teach him to think for himself; to think 
theologically about God and His works in the world. [His thought may be 
pursued in The Gospel of God, (S.C.M. Press) and No Pious Person (Faith 
Press). It will be found rewarding.] We have hardly begun this task, any- 
where. Until it is truly taken in hand—with all the enormous demands it will 
make, notably on our thought, sympathy and imaginations—there will be but 
little contribution made by our theological college to a truly indigenous Chris- 
tion intellectual tradition: Christian thought will be either orthodox but lifeless 
and sterile because foreign, or indigenous and lively but heretical. 

(from comments, by David Paton, in the East and West Review, on 
Yorke Allen Jr’s “A Seminary Survey”? — Harpers) 
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theological school. At the same time 
a list of needs in the schools of Af- 
rica, Asia and Latin America could 
be maintained. The purpose of the 
operation would be to put potential 
teachers in touch with schools where 
there are vacancies and vice-versa. 

4) The pairing of institutions. 
There are theological schools in this 
country which have established sis- 
terly relationships with institutions 
overseas, to the mutual enrichment 
and advantage of both. More recent- 
ly, a theological school has under- 
taken to raise, through its alumni, the 
sum of $50,000 a year for three years, 
for the strengthening of sister institu- 
tions in Africa. 

I believe that there is very wide 
scope for the wise extension of this 


tions has its dangers, of course. It 
could result in paternalism and intro- 
version. But the opportunities are 
great and the perils can best be 
averted, not by doing nothing but by 
acting with an awareness of the 
risks involved. 


In conclusion, may I remind you of 
the words of Richard Baxter? 


“Churches do rise and fall as 
their ministers do rise and fall.” 


Our concern for theological educa- 
tion is no narrow professional inter- 
est. It is vital to the well-being of 
the whole Church. In the case of the 
Younger Churches, the education of 
the ministry may well be a matter of 
life or death. It is, in our time, the 
pivot of Christian strategy in the 


kind of thing. The pairing of institu- world mission. (End) 


Organization For Stagnation? 


There is much truth in William H. White’s observation that the seminary 
student who ends up in a church hierarchy is the blood brother of the business 
trainee off te join Du Pont or of any other organization man; both have “left 
home, spiritually as well as physically, to take the vows of organization life.” 
And like many of its secular counterparts, the ecclesiastical organization 
which demands of its clergy and laity creative insight and great vision tends 
to perpetuate a system that smothers them ... We must admit that those 
who go into the Lord’s work are under constant pressure to conform to the 
organizational ethos, be it parish, diocese, denomination or party within the 
church. It has been said with some justification that what saves the church at 
home it is overseas missionary work. For instance, a foreign missionary 
experience has stimulated the imagination, course and creative initiative of 
many of our great leaders. Yet, in our own time, when the churches in the 
former mission fields are developing their own bureaucratic organizations, 
foreign missionary personnel are no longer as free as their predecessors 
were in exercising initiative and leadership. To be sure, there is still a ro- 
mantic aspect of overseas work to lure and challenge able young men, and 
missionary personnel can maintain their alertness by constructive use of the 
furlough, for example. But many denominations are alarmed today by “the 
ease with which a missionary can stagnate and so early in his career reach 
a stage of arrested mental and spiritual development.” On the other hand, 
mony overseas missionaries complain that they are caught not by one but 
two bureaucratic organizations, to say nothing of the restrictions imposed upon 
them by the governments of the lands in which they serve. 


(Dr. Joseph M. Kitagawa) 
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The: Ibero-American . . 
(Continued from p. 24) 

cause he has the personal following, 
because it is natural that he do so, 
because he can. Since he can, it 
becomes right that he do so. In fact, 
when he can govern, the extended 
family will not permit him to do other- 
wise ond he cannot abdicate the 
power thrust upon him. He can, of 
course, lose the moral sanction he 
has to carry out his task. If he ex- 
ceeds the limits of a wide tolerance 
in the use of his power, if his excess- 
es go beyond reason, he will be over- 
thrown and his extended family will 
suffer or flee with him. It is inter- 
esting to note, whatever one’s feel- 
ings, that Fidel Castro consistently 
appeals to the “rightness” and the 
moral basis of his program and he 
mokes this appeal to his people as 
individual perscns. 

Naive as many (North) Americans 
are about Latin American politics, 
they believe external similarities of 
political activities with our own mean 
fundamental similarities in concept 
and purpose. Even in those nations 
where substantial progress toward 
popular democracy has ben made 
and where an intelligent, dedicated 
leadership can effect orderly changes 
of administration, the need for a chief 
executive with a highly personal fol- 
lowing is still of paramount import- 
ance, 

In Mexico's last presidential elec- 
tion Lopez Matecs campaigned tire- 
lessly from one end of the country to 
the other. He met local officials, 
addressed crowds, greeted workers, 
kissed babies, and gave radio and 
TV interviews. He did all the things 
that our own candidates do in order 
to be elected. But he did not do them 
so that he would be elected. As the 
candidate of the Partido Revolucion- 
ario Institutional, Mexico's all-power- 
ful, long-dominant political force, his 
election was assured. Yet his cam- 


paign was no less earnest. He car- 
ried it out to engender the vast popu- 
lar and personal support that would 
make him the man who could ces 
once elected. 

Consider the case of Uruguay. Un- 
der its 1951 Constitution the execu- 
tive functions of government are 
carried out by a nine-man council. 
Rather than refuting the universality 
of personalist leadership in Ibero- 
America, this arrangement proves it. 
It is a specific reaction to, and pro- 
tection from, excesses of personalist 
tule. In Uruguay's present economic 
crisis many voices are raised in fa- 
vor of a return to the unified, consist- 
ent, and forceful leadership which 
can be offered by a single a as 
chief executive. 

The histories of these nations are 
full of the names of men who came 
to office because of a personal fol- 
lowing which enabled them to bring 
order and reason out of chaos and 
who stayed to exceed all reasonable 
use of their power. 


NATIONAL PRIDE 


In our day we can see clearly a 
further extension of the individual 
pride of which we have been talking. 
Beyond the individual, beyond the 
corporate pride of the extended fam- 
ily, there has grown a corporate pride 
in the identity of the nation. This 
nationalist feeling is becoming as 
intensely personal and vigorous as 
individual pride, and, when mis- 
directed, it causes far more unhappi- 
ness, animosity, and resentment. 

Pride does not take well to demon- 
strated superiority in others. On an 
individual basis the Ibero-American 
finds little to offend him in (North) 
Americans save, perhaps, in techni- 
cal matters. His long history in the 
hemisphere, his family, his training, 


if he is educated, in the humanities, 
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ond, above all, his personal vigor, 
interest, and conviction, give him 
every reason to stand on an equal 
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footing with anyone. One can go 
further. He will often feel that his 
personal atributes are of a higher 
order than ours and his expression of 
concer and interest in the individual 
CNorth) American may be that of 
one person for a lovable but some- 
what inferior fellow. 


Here is a real indication of the 
prevalence of personal friendliness 
for United States citizens which exists 
throughout Ibero-America at the same 
time that national animosities abound. 
The Ibero-American cannot ignore 
the demonstrable material superiority 
which we enjoy as a nation. We 
have more houses, more cars, more 
television sets. We have more 
schools and fewer people going hun- 
gry. We have more ships, soldiers, 
and money. Add to all this the fact 
that we live next door, and one can 
begin to guess at the injury to his 
pride. 

It is, to use his own word, chocante. 
It does not simply annoy or affront. 
It collides with his sense of pride. 

That his nation, which is predomin- 
antly mountainous, or jungle, or wil- 
derness, com never become the pro- 
ducer that the United States, with its 
varied topography, has become, is 
small comfort. That geologically and 
climatically it comnot produce more 
than a few crops or a few resources, 
and he is not to blame, is no conso- 
lation. He is the son of one of two 
vast spiritual and territorial empires 
(empires that for a time were a 
single, greater empire) and the ma- 
terial superiority of this colossus of 
the north strikes at his innate pride. 


(North) Americans honestly believe 
that our interventions in Latin Amer- 
ica, with the exception of Panama, 
were not self-seeking. We stood to 
gain little in our Caribbean ventures, 
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or in Mexico since the Mexican War. 
The motives may well have been to 
save our neighbors as well as our- 
selves from the chaos which threat- 
ened at particular time in particular 
places. If this is true, it is the most 
offensive reason of all to our Ibero- 
American. People do not appreciate 
being saved from themselves. He 
would much rather believe that we 
wanted something of value from him, 
that we intervened to exploit him and 
take from him that which was. not 
rightfully ours. This is a reason 
which does justice to his pride. Want- 
ing to believe this, he does believe it 
and he is genuinely concerned that 
we may return to that kind of policy. 

Nothing of what has been said has 
been intended to fix blame for 
strained inter-American _ relations. 
There is so much that is blameful on 
both sides that we can be content to 
wrestle with our own failings and try 
to rectify them. Given the nature of 
the Ibero-American we can be sure 
that whatever we do in a patronizing 
way, whatever is offered as a favor 
from a superior people, will be re- 
sented rather than appreciated. 
Whenever we as a people, a govern- 
ment, or a Church, send something of 
ourselves to this area of the world 
we cannot expect to be thanked. We 
must do the things that are right 
simply because they are right and 
not because we want the satisfaction 
of appreciation and the consequent 
inflation of our own ego. 

The place where we and the Ibero- 
American can meet on equal ground 
is in the personal encounter, in the 
face-to-face meeting, in the sharing 
of human plans and dreams. In his 
interest in us as individual person- 
alities he will take us into his confi- 
dence and we will learn to under- 
stand and appreciate him. (End) 
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Problems and Prospects 


(Continued from p. 27) 

tivities. Be not surprised if many of 
them had received their first educa- 
tion in mission schools or have been 
professed Christians in the past, for 
many of them for the first time saw 
a new image of Asian or African men 
as they were touched by the spirit 
of Christ. If in the course of years 
they left the Church it was because 
very often they were somehow alien- 
ated from the West-dominated mis- 
sion-churches, which, having planted 
in them the seed of independence, 
have failed to let them become in- 
dependent or to treat them on equal 
terms when they became independ- 
ent. 

These people are shapers of their 
national destiny in more sense than 
one. They are the ones who really 
can be the bridge between their re- 
spective nation and the West in the 
post-independent period. After politi- 
cal independence is won, the new na- 


tion is faced by the cold fact of eco- 
nomic interdependence of all the na- 
tions in the world. Relationships with 
their former colonial powers cannot 
be severed but only basically re- 
oriented. This poses a tremendously 
complex problem on both sides of the 
camp and there are none better 
equipped for this critical task than 
Christians who are in responsible po- 
sitions in the national life on both 
sides. They in turn need the Min- 
istry of their churches more than ever 
as they become seriously involved in 
this tremendous task for which they 
as Christians are called, whether as 
politician or as public administrator, 
scholar, industrialist, businessman, 
farmer, labour organizer, social work- 
er, doctor, lawyer, school-teacher, or 
what have you. The Church has all 
of them, though not in large numbers, 
as the result of the missionary work 
of former generations. As many as 


there are in the Church ought to be 
living their Christian faith to the full- 


Many booklets and articles have been published by the World Council of 


Churches on the subject. 


To list only the most basic of them: 


2nd Statement “The Common Christian Responsibility 


Toward Areas of Rapid Social Change” . c 
The Specific European Responsibilities in Relations to Africa and 


$0.25 


Asia—Record of a Consultation, Odense, Denmark, August 1958 


(full report incl. 16-page printed report) 


(16-page printed report only) 


The Witness of the Churches Amidst Social Change in ‘Aaic x 


: 0.75 
- - 0.25 


Excerpts from the Report of the Assembly of the East Asia 
Christian Conference, Kulala eae pare 1959 


(19-page printed report) 
(19-page printed report) 


Dilemmas and Opportunities: Christin Action in ‘Rapid Social: 


Change—Report of an International Ecumenical Study 
Conference, Thessalonica, Greece, summer 1959 


(109-page printed report) 


Background Information No. 23, November 1959 


0.50 


Addresses given at the Thessalonica Conference 


(mimeographed 30-page report) 


se ic 0.50 


Any of these documents may be ordered om the World Council of Church- 
es, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. The prices quoted above include 


postage. 
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est of their capacity in their respec- 
tive posts in their society. Here is a 
dimension of partnership in obedi- 
ence between the older and younger 
churches that needs a very serious 
exploration. 

To be a little more concrete, the 
overseas missionary from now on 
must be prepared to sit down with 
the indigenous Christian leaders to 
discuss and think together with them 
about the destiny of their nation with- 
in the framework of the world com- 
munity from the common Christian 
point of view. This is not “meddling 
in the politics’ of the country of 


which the missionary is a guest, nei- 


. ther is it mixing the Gospel with secu- 


lar affairs. It is one of the ways in 
which Christianity is lived by every 
man in the contemporary world. If 
the overseas missionary cannot do 
this much of Christicm living, he had 
better stay home, for apart from this 
how can there be communication of 
ideas and sharing of insights between 
the missionary and the indigenous 
Christians? And if such cannot exist 
at all, what sense is there to continue 
overseas missions in this day ond 
age? (End) 


Then there is Michael Sadhu. He was baptised and confirmed last 
year, and although he is sometimes out fishing when he ought to be 
at Church, I think that is more because he has to provide for his wife 
and three children than because of any lack of devotion. You will 
have read about the disastrous and prolonged dispute between the 
sugar company and the cane-growers here, as a result of which many 
mill employees have been temporarily dismissed. Michael is one of 
these, ond he decided to go up the coast looking for work. But be- 
fore he left he handed in a batch of freewill offering envelopes with 
his contribution towards the Church. The Widow's mite! If some 
of our well-to-do European members gave with the same sacrifice as 
Michael we should quickly become self-supporting in Labasa 


(Polynesia). 


Si 
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The Editor has for some time been anxious to express in print his 
gratitude to at least a few of the willing and able persons whose 
regular help has made possible the assembling, printing and mail- 
ing of this Review”: his wife and children who three times a year 
plunge into the small mountains of copies spilling around the TV 
‘room at home, to address, sort out and bundle; Mrs. Emest Barry, 
of extraordinary deciphering and typing abilities; Mrs. Ewing T. 
Webb, secretary of the Church of the Holy Spirit without whose 
managerial skills in ordering the affairs of the “Review” and keep- 
ing them tidily distinct from those of the Parish, all would have been 
‘Jost long since; Mrs. Nancy Smith who has given of her time to both 
the Society in Washington and to the endless details of producing 
and distributing the “Review” at its home office; Mr. William Marlatt 
‘and his crew at the Heitman Printing Co., here in Lake Forest, whose 
patience and good humor in dealing with the many amateur vagaries 
of a distraught Rector trying to be a worthy Editor have often gone 
far beyond any normal contractual agreements; and more lately, 
Mr. E. Jackson Webb of the administrative staff of the University of 
Chicago (Downtown Branch) who is herewith announced as Edi- 


torial Assistant . . . And many others here unnamed but blessed, 
whose criticism and support have been personally indispensable. 
GFT 


Committed to the mission of the Church and believing in 
the purpose of the Overseas Mission Society, I enroll as a mem- 
ber of the Society and pledge to support its work with a gift 
of at least five dollars ($5.00) a year. 


Amount pledged: $........... Amount enclosed: ........... 
Namo Se hs Phe Oe PRC oer ech : 
Di0CO86 » snes lass seis Sb eo ons gets sie CONG ee ee 
AO OPCRS 35.5 nics « weenie es, sate haere ee esa laNier Ralehalne ssc Nea 
City taste il Oa ce Lone: ..'State..; “ace 


Membership includes subscription to the 


Overseas Mission Review, Communique, 


CMS News Letter and the SPG Oversea News 


Minimum membership fees: Regular, $5; Student, $2; Library, $2. 
Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes. 
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